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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= +> —— 
HE most important event of the week has been the 
discussion whether the Entente between France and 
Britain should be enlarged and developed into a formal 
Alliance. That discussion has proved most useful, for it has 
made it clear that the wiser minds in both countries are of 
opinion that it is by no means necessary to change the basis 
of the understanding. When the King spoke of the Entente 
becoming permanent he placed the matter on the right 
footing. All that the two countries wish to do, and are 
determined to do, is to preserve the peace of the world 
by resisting attacks upon’ it. The word “ Alliance” 
might seem to suggest something aggressive, whereas what 
is meant is the very reverse of aggression. A permanent 
Entente therefore exactly expresses the situation. M. Pichon, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a statement made 
to Reuter’s representative, published in the papers on Friday, 
spoke, we are sure, the truth when he declared that “the 
Entente had definitely entered into the policy of the two 
countries as one of the fundamental bases of that policy.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that the Entente menaces no 
neighbouring Power. The notion that it is intended to 
isolate Germany will not bear examination for a moment. If, 
as Germany assures us, and as we trust and believe is the 
case, she has no desire to attack any of her neighbours, the 
Entente has no hostile meaning for her whatever, and it may 
justly be said that from her point of view it will be invisible. 


On Monday the President of the French Republic arrived 
in London on a brief State visit. He crossed the Channel on 
board the French cruiser ‘Léon Gambetta,’ and was welcomed at 
Dover Harbour by a British fleet commanded by Lord Charles 
Beresford. On landing M. Falliéres, who was accompanied 
by M. Pichon, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
received by Prince Arthur of Connaught. At Victoria 
Station he was met by the King, the Prince of Wales, 
Christian, the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Fife, and several 
members of the Government. The King and M. Falliéves 
then drove by a long route, which was amply decorated, to 
York House, where M. Falliéres stayed during his visit. 
There were enormous crowds along the route, and the President 
was greeted very heartily. In the evening there was a State 
banquet at Buckingham Palace. The King, in proposing the 
President's health, hoped that the “ Entente will be a permanent 
Entente, because it is necessary for the welfare and prosperity 
of our two nations, and for the maintenance of the peace 
which makes for the happiness of the whole world.” 


Prince 





On Tuesday morning M. Fallitres went to the French 
Embassy, and in the afternoon he fulfilled the chief purpose 
of his journey to England by visiting the Franco-British 
Exbibition. The King and Queen, with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, were already at the Exhibition when the 
President arrived, and received him at the entrance to the 
Court of Honour. For over three hours the Royal and 
Presidential party examined the buildings and exhibits, and 
were greeted everywhere with enthusiasm. In the evening 
the President dined at Marlborough House, and afterwards 
went to a State ball at Buckingham Palace. On Wednesday 
he was entertained to luncheon at the Guildhall by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation and received an address. Both going 
to the City and returning from it he was cheered continuously 
by vast crowds. The we eather was delightful. In the evening 
of Wednesday he dined at the Foreign Office with Sir 
Edward Grey, and afterwards attended a gala performance 
at the Opera, which seems to be becoming as much a part of a 
State entertainment in England as it is abroad. On Thursday 
he visited Windsor and placed a wreath on the tomb of Queen 
Victoria, and on Friday he left London. The visit was a 
great success from beginning to end, and we are glad 
to think that the President and our French guests saw 
London at a time when, we may say without undue pride, 
it never looked more beautiful. The officers and men of 
the French ships were entertained less formally, but in a 
very friendly and pleasant way. 





The Belgian elections in connexion with the biennial retire- 
ment of half the Members of the Senate and Chamber were 
held last Sunday, and passed off quietly except at St. Nicholas, 
where there was a struggle between the police and the 
and many people were injured. The Clerical 
twelve to eight. 


Socialists, 
majority in the Chamber was reduced from 
The new Chamber will consist of eighty-seven Clericals, 
forty-two Liberals, one Christian Democrat, and thirty-six 
The feature of the elections was the success of 
The Clerical majority 

Altogether, as the 


Socialists. 
the Socialists, who have won five seats. 
had hoped to maintain their position. 
Times correspondent says, the result of the elections is un- 
expected and may be far-reaching. It is difficult to predict 
what the effect upon Belgian politics will be; but as the 
Government retains a majority, even though a reduced one, 
and several questions besides the annexation of the Congo 
were before the electors, the result may not influence the 
annexation movement so much as might at first sight appear 
to be likely. 


General Willcocks's force operating in the Mohmand country 
has virtually accomplished all that it set out todo. The chief 
fight of the week was on Sunday last with the Utman Khel, 
who stirred up much opposition to us in the campaign of 1897, 
but had never been punished. The Utman Khel numbered 
from two thousand to three thousand. The special corre- 
spondent of the Times says :—‘ Never in a long experience of 
frontier warfare have I seen so many tribesmen simultaneously 
exposed to the merciless lash of shrapnel, Maxim, and 
magazine. They were whipped from the nullabs to the hill- 
side, and from the hillside to the crest. Incidentally, the 
2Ist Cavalry caught a small posse in the open and sabred 
them.” The Utman Khel and the Shamezai subsequently 
sent a letter to General Willcocks begging him to spare them. 
On Monday the Times correspondent telegraphed that all the 
tribes adjacent to the British administrative border were 
ready to submit. The country is very difficult, the beat has 
been terrible, and the endurance of the troops has been heavily 
taxed. But it looks as though Sir James Willcocks, profiting 
by experience, had eclipsed all other frontier expeditions in 
skill, precision, and promptitude. 
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A communication from the Paris correspondent of the 
Times printed in Wednesday's issue draws attention to a 
statement made to a representative of the Matin by Herr von 
Holstein, “the ex-Sphinx of the Wilhelmstrasse.” Herr von 
Holstein, it may be remembered, although he lived in almost 
complete seclusion, and though his name was hardly known 
outside the German Foreign Office, exercised till his fall from 
power about three years ago an enormous influence over the 
external policy of Germany. It is possible that even now his 
influence bebind the veil is as strong as ever. Rumour, 
indeed, whispers that Prince Biilow can do nothing in 
foreign affairs without his advice. In his statement to the 
Matin Herr von Holstein said one or two very shrewd things, 
as, for instance, that “ hatred between nations is a luxury the 
cost of which is incalculable.” He expects, therefore, that the 
time will come when hatred will be put an end to as a use- 
less expense. At the same time, France must remember that 
no revision of the Treaty of Frankfort—.e., the Treaty under 
which the provinces passed to Germany—is possible. On the 
situation generally, Herr von Holstein expressed his opinion 
that the present peace had a very good chance of longevity. 


On Monday Lord Wenlock moved the second reading of the 
Thrift and Credit Banks Bill in the Lords. The Bill, he 
explained, had been introduced to regularise and develop a 
form of banking which had met with great success in other 
countries. Existing societies were not registered as Friendly 
Societies, but as specially authorised societies under the 
Friendly Societies Act, and the present measure sought to 
incorporate them under their own Act of Parliament with- 
out interfering with the Friendly Societies. Power was 
taken under the Bill for linking the local with central 
banks, a system which provided for strict and uniform 
inspection and a proper audit; but no appeal for financial 
assistance was made either to the State or to philan- 
thropists, as it was intended that the whole matter should be 
dealt with on thoroughly sound business lines. Lord Wenlock 
described the educational and economic advantages of rural 
credit societies in Germany, India, and elsewhere, and pre- 
dicted that the Bill would be most valuable in Ireland, where, 
thanks to Sir Horace Plunkett, there were already two hundred 
and seventy-three credit societies, the usefulness of which, 
according to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Association, 
would be trebled by this measure. The Motion having been 
seconded by Lord Leith of Fyvie, and supported by Lord 
Londonderry, Lord Shaftesbury, and Lord Reay, Lord Crewe 
said that the Government cordially accepted the second read- 
ing, reserving criticisms for the Committee stage, where the 
bearing of the Bill on the Friendly Societies Acts would 
require careful consideration. 


On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. O'Grady, the Labour 
Member for East Leeds, asked the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the present relations between the Government of 
Russia and the Members of the first Duma, his Majesty's 
Government would take steps for the suspension of State 
visits between the Sovereigns of the two countries. Mr. 
Asquith in reply pointed out that the Czar’s official visit to 
this country after his accession had never been returned, nor 
had King Edward paid the official visit customary for 
Sovereigns after their accession to the throne, though he had 
already visited the Sovereigns and heads of other European 
States. He noted that the King and Queen had not had an 
opportunity of meeting their nephew and niece, the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia, during the past seven years, and 
that there was nothing in the present relations between the 
two countries to render such a visit inopportune. It could 
have nothing but a good effect on the dealings of each 
country with external affairs, and could have no relation at 
all to internal affairs in either country, nor any effect on them, 
and it would be undesirable to make it dependent upon such 
considerations. 





Mr. O'Grady having asked leave to adjourn the House, 
“in view of the unsatisfactory nature of the Prime Minister's 
answer,” to discuss the action of the Government in ad- 
vising the King to pay an official visit to the Emperor of 
Russia, the Speaker intervened, expressing his opinion that 
the proper opportunity to raise the question would be on the 
Motion for the adjournment for the Whitsuntide Recess. 
Weare glad to note the firm line which Mr. Asquith took 


in deprecating statements such as that made by Mr. O'Grady 
on the internal condition and policy of foreign nations, and 
the clearness with which he stated the reasons for which the 
visit is being made. If the objections to it weve acted upon, they 
would render continuity of diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries impossible, and check the growth of international 
public opinion. There is, besides, every reason to believe that 
moderate Liberal opinion in Russia is in favour of the visit, 
That is most natural. If the visit has any influence on 
Russian internal affairs, it will certainly not be in the wrong 
direction. Our King is a visible and tangible proof of the 
wisdom and strength of Liberal and democratic principles 
applied to government. 


The result of the ballot among the men belonging to the 
societies affected by the shipbuilding dispute was communi. 
cated to the Board of Trade on Monday evening. According 
to the terms arranged by Mr. Churchill with the employers 
and the representatives of the men, the men were asked to 
vote for or against the proposal to return to work at q 
reduction of 1s. 6d. per week on the understanding that within 
a fortnight after resuming work a Conference should be held 
between the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and repre. 
sentatives of the various branches of the shipbuilding tradg 
with a view to establishing a permanent conciliation board, 
The figures were 24,145 for and 22,110 against, thus giving a 
majority of 2,035 in favour of the suggested compromise, It 
is stated that only half the men voted, and this fact, coupled 
with the smallness of the majority, has given rise to some dis. 
satisfaction. It is hoped, however, that work will be resumed 
immediately. 


The vacancy in the Stirling Burghs caused by the death of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been filled by the return 
of the Liberal candidate, the figures, which were announced late 
on the night of Friday week, being as follows:—Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby (L.), 3,873; Mr. William Whitelaw (U.), 2,512; 
Liberal majority, 1,561. The contest, which was not compli- 
cated by the intervention of a Labour candidate, has thus 
resulted in the retention of the seat by the Liberals. As the 
seat was not contested in 1906, it is impossible to say whether 
the constituency has or has not been affected by the loss of 
confidence in the Government so apparent at other by- 
elections. Mr. Ponsonby, who enters the House for the first 
time, was the late Premier's private secretary, a post which he 
| filled with ability and tact, and his devotion to his late chief 
| naturally commended him to the Stirling electors. 





On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George received a deputation 
which asked for a grant of money towards the entertainment 
of the International Peace Congress in July. Mr. Lloyd 
George took the opportunity to discuss the whole question of 
the entertainment of foreign visitors. He had always been 
in favour of putting international hospitality on a more 
organised basis, and since he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had consulted the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary on the matter. The result was that a 
certain sum was to be allocated for the purpose, but the 
conditions under which it would be dispensed were not yet 
arranged. We agree that our public hospitality has never 
compared well with that of other countries, not so much in 
the entertainment of the more important persons, perhaps, 
as in that of the less important, and if the expenditure 
is properly safeguarded it will be money well spent in 
every way. 


A Bill for National Military Training has been introduced 
into the House of Commons by Captain Kincaid-Smith, and 
| is supported by a number of Members, Liberal and Unionist, 
including Mr. Hills, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Rees, Sir Edward 
Tennant, and Sir Henry Craik. Though the Bill is inspired 
by the ideals which inspire the National Service League, it is 
in no sense the official Bill of that organisation, nor has the 
League any responsibility for it whatever. The Bill proposes 
that “from and after the first day of January, 1910, every 
male person who is a subject of His Majesty, and domiciled in 
Great Britain, shall, subject to the exemptions herein men- 
tioned, be liable to military training.” Persons liable for 
| training “shall be deemed to form the Territorial Force.” 
Liability for military training is to commence for each person 
on his attaining the age of eighteen, and continue till his 
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twenty-ninth year. From his eighteenth birthday to his 
nineteenth birthday each person is to be deemed a recruit. 
Bach recruit during his eighteenth year shall be liable to 
not more than forty-eight days’ training, and during his 
nineteenth year to not more than thirty days’ training. From 
twenty to twenty-nine each person is to do not more than a 
fortnight’s training every alternate year. After the passing 
of the Act no man shall be made an officer in the Territorial 
Force who has not served the full training prescribed for 











yeoruits. 

The Bill in principle has our warmest sympathy. We 
desire to make one or two criticisms, however. We think it 
would be much better not to spread the recruit’s training over 
two years, but to have one training of seventy-eight days, 
or say three months. Again, we think that the period of 
liability to serve in the Territorial Force—z.e., eleven years in 
all—is much too long. It would be much better to make the 
period five years, with a fortnight’s training every year. On 
jeave obtained, however, we would allow any man who had 
completed his recruit’s training to skip a year, provided 
that he made up that training later. We believe that 
the plan of getting over the recruit training in one instal- 
ment would suit both employers and employed very much 
better than the plan proposed under the Bill. With 
the clause that all officers must serve their recruit 
training in the ranks we are in the heartiest agree- 
ment. Though service in the ranks is not appropriate to 
oficers in the Regular Army, who require a long and 
specially technical training, it is, in our opinion, most appro- 
priate in a citizen Army such as that contemplated under 
the Bill. bs 


We are very glad that the principles of the National 
Service League should thus have been put within the four 
corners of a Bill, and that there should be so complete and 
absolute an exposure of the delusion that any one connected 
with the movement championed by the National Service 
League desires conscription or the filling of the Regular 
Army by compulsion. All they want, and all we want, 
is universal training and the formation of a citizen Army on 





the Swiss model, which could be relied on to defend our | ‘eee satin a ; : 
| another description for the proposed Association—was intruding 


hearths and homes in case of invasion. We want training to 
be compulsory, but service to be required only when the 
enemy has landed. 








On Thursday evening at the Grafton Galleries M. Yves 
Guyot, the distinguished French economist and man of 
letters, delivered a very striking lecture to the Alliance 


Franco-Britannique on the intellectual relations between | 


France and England. Unfortunately we have only space to 
notice the interesting conclusions in which M. Guyot sums 
up the intellectual influence of the English on the French. 
“Englishmen have taught us the importance and the utility 
of competition in trade, in government, and in the evolution 
of all the living organisms. ..... They have taught us to 
subordinate our subjective conceptions to the objective 
method. In the ancient Republics, with still more reason in 


° ° | 
absolute Governments, parties were looked upon as factions | 
to be crushed and destroyed. England has shown the world | 
a system based upon the co-existence and the open rivalry of | 


parties; and however badly adapted the Parliamentary system 
may be to the different countries that have adopted it, in the 
majority of cases it has put an end to conspiracies, pronwncia- 
mientos, and revolutions.” ‘This apology for the party system 
is, we believe, as true as it is fresh and striking in expression. 
We sincerely hope that some English publicist may be able 
to point out as clearly and ably, and with as much charm of 
language, the influence of the French upon the English 
intellect. 


Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff sends to the Times a brief but 
moving account of the murder of his only son, a civil adminis- 
trator in the Soudan. It appears that a certain landowner, 
Sheikh Abd-el-Kader Mohammed Imam, had proclaimed 
himself a prophet, collected a band of followers, and refused 
to treat with the Mamur, or native administrator of the 
district. He sent a message, however, to say that if Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff and the Mamur would come and interview 
him unarmed and unattended he would state his grievances. 
Although Abd-el-Kader’s own brothers, who had been invited 
to attend, declined to do so, and endeavoured to dissuade 
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Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, he and the Mamur decided to trust the 
man, and leaving their escort a mile away, proceeded to the 
Sheikh’s encampment. According to the evidence of men 
subsequently taken prisoners, the Sheikh, on being asked to 
state his grievances, replied that he had none, but that what 
he was doing was for Allah. He and his followers then fell 
on the Mamur and Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, who “met his death 
fearlessly, smiling and folding his arms, while his lips moved 
as if in prayer.” It thus appears that Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
held it his paramount duty to endeavour to effect a settlement 
by pacific means. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, who was only twenty- 
four years of age, worthily upheld a noble tradition, and 
has conferred fresh distinction on an honoured name. As 
one reads the record of his noble life and death one cannot 
but call to mind Mr. Newbolt’s moving verse describing a 
young soldier's epitaph :— 
“ Qui procul hinc, the legend’s writ, 
The frontier grave is far away, 
Qui ante diem periit 
Sed miles, sed pro patria,” 


On Friday week a meeting of the City Council for the 
Organisation of Charity, and many of the chief supporters 
of London charities, took place ut Lord Avebury’s house, 
when it was decided to hold a public meeting at the Mansion 
House on June 26th to consider the formation of an Associa- 
tion for the promotion of co-operation in charitable work. 
The proposed Association would be a co-ordinating society, 
or a kind of clearing-house, for the scattered and diverse 
work of innumerable charitable agencies. It would try to 
introduce uniform principles in the administration of 
relief, and to prevent overlapping. As the Times points out, 
in 1906 nearly ten and a half millions was subscribed to 
London charities, and the relief expenditure under the Poor 
Law was nearly five millions. All this was insufficient to 
prevent dire suffering, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
much money is misapplied owing to the absence of concert 
among charities of the same kind. A wise suggestion is that 
the new Association should be formed chiefly of large sub- 
scribers to the existing charities. Thus the existing charities 
would not feel that the Intelligence Department—to use yet 


| impertinently. We are convinced that the Association is 


required, and we hope that it will be successfully formed on 
June 26th. It will in no way interfere with the existing 
Charity Organisation Society,—a body to which the poor, and 
the country as a whole, owe a deep debt of gratitude, and for 
whose untiring and noble efforts to maintain the character 
and independence of our people, and to save them from the 
unspeakable evils of pauperisation, no praise is too high. 

The case of the appointment of a new American Ambassador 
at Berlin has moved “ Mr. Dooley” to discuss diplomacy in 


| his raciest style. After recounting the amazing experiences 
| of Epaminondas Splash at St. Petersburg and Berlin, the 
| sage rebukes his country for its neglect of its Diplomatic 
| Service. “ How little do we think about th’ thin blue line iv 


diplomats that so bravely waltzes in definse iv our counthry’s 
honor in th’ Coorts iv Europe...... We pay little heed 
to th’ men we sind abroad, wyether befure or afther we 


sind thim. Somebody’s son, somebody’s brother, some- 


| body’s banker, somebody's darling is shipped off to 


those mysteryous furrin’ parts to fight his counthry’s 


| battle an’ his wife’s against th’ inimies of both. We 


little know nor care about him...... Yet ivrywhere 
American diplomacy is alert an’ watchful. It braves 
th’ terrors iv languages it doesn’t know, iv customs it’s 
afraid iv, iv clothes that it used to think foolish at a fancy 
dhress ball, an’ succumbs to all iv them that our raypublic 
shall live.” If Mr. Dooley had his way, he would pay them 
better while they were abroad, and pension them on their 
return. ‘ We give money to a man that lost his leg at Shiloh 
or his granfather did. Why shudden’t we pension a man that 
lost his head in th’ sarvice iv his counthry at th’ Coort iv 
Saint James?” Personally, he has no ambition to be an 
Ambassador if he had to come home again. “ Th’ life is gay, 
but it unfits ye f'r home cookin’.” 








Bank Rate, 24} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VISIT OF THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


rPXHE visit of the French President to this country is a 

ceremonial, but it is a ceremonial which the circum- 
stances render important, not only to the two great 
countries concerned, but to the whole of Europe. It 
involves, to begin with, a full acknowledgment by one of 
the oldest and greatest of dynasties that the French 
Republic is not only one of the great States of Europe, 
but one entitled to as much social respect and deference 
as if the head of the Executive were a Sovereign with a 
pedigree of fifty generations. That is a point upon which 
the French are naturally extremely sensitive, and upon 
which the ancient Royal houses of the Continent always 
feel, and sometimes express themselves, as ancient nobles 
do when compelled by political necessity to meet great 
plebeians as social equals. President Fallitres has 
been received in London as a great Monarch would 
be received—with something more than the courtesy 
due to a guest—a fact the more memorable because 
he is so completely the representative of France rather 
than a man claiming deference from any history of 
his own. He has won no battle, carried through no grand 
reform, illuminated Europe with no new idea. He, how- 
ever, represents in his own person the best element in 
France, that “ Left-Centre”’ which when her mind is calm 
all France honours and desires to put forward as the best 
and fullest expression of her modern self,—the man of 
sense, integrity, and power of securing without pretension 
a permanent respect. Paradoxical to the end, France 
worships the memory of Henri Quatre; but if he were 
to-day a candidate for the Presidency, she would elect, as 
more exactly representing her present self, the quiet 


Provencal vigneron with nothing to recommend him 
except his character and her choice. M. Falliéres has 
been received here with the greatest honour and 


friendliness, not only by a King who never fails io 
kindly tact, or by statesmen who know what the Lutente 
means, but by our people, who, fond as they have lately 
shown themselves of pomp and pageantry, suggesting 
rather the time of Elizabeth than of our present crowned 
Republic, know how to be silent when an unwelcome guest 
passes through their crowds, and how to applaud when 
an acceptable visitor seeks their suffrages. London on 
Monday and Wednesday welcomed M. Falli¢res with as 
unmistakable a friendship as it would have welcomed 
President Roosevelt, the one man of English speech besides 
King Edward who holds a great Sovereign's position. 

It is not, perhaps, unnatural that the criticism of 
the Continent upon such a scene should in places be 
tinctured with bitterness. An Alliance between Britain 
and France, of which diplomatists are now tulking, is still 
athing of the future; but the Entente Cordiale, even if 
it be but an unwritten understanding, is proof that such 
Alliance is possible, and while it is possible there must be of 
necessity an unsigned peace. No Sovereign and no State 
will wilfully provoke that mass of fighting power. Such 
a mass must at least prevent any ambitious Sovereign or 
greedy people from hoping to win without a frightful 
struggle the mastery, or even the hegemony, of Europe. 
Even if the Triple Alliance were as cordial and complete 
as on the day of its first creation, its managers would 
shrink from setting in motion the rival Triple Alliance, 
which, though not formed as yet, might, if war were 
threatened by Central Europe, spring suddenly into being. 
Combinations framed by statesmen may be very for- 
inidable, so formidable as to keep up in Europe an unrest 
almost as injurious as war; but a combination like that 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia, rising suddenly 
as a result of a popular apprehension, would at least 
secure that period of reflection which renders war so 
difficult and its result so uncertain. With universal 
military service Kings have become greater folk than 
ever; but when entire peoples are to be called 
into the field, the fear of what may happen is a 
weighty guarantee of peace. We may never be able to 
regard Russia as we regard France, but the Lntente of 


East and West which now exists is an Entente based on a | 








competent to Central Europe to make. The Powers as 
now arranged, though strangely moved by jealousy and 
hatred, and by the hope of acquisition, must wait fo 
opportunity ; and Powers which wait are apt to find that 
waiting of itself furnishes inducements to abstain from 
war. It is not while one is working, and with work 
growing rich, that one is most ready to quarrel; nor 
is it while the possible victim is surrounded with 
friends that unscrupulous foes are most ready to 
set themselves in motion. There are some amone us 
who object to the projected meeting at Reval, but the 
should not forget that none would hear that the meetiy 
was given up with such delight as those who think that 
while peace has its rewards, war has its “ happy chances,” 
Every swashbuckler in Europe saw with a shudder King 
Edward and M. Falliéres shake hands, and listened with 
delight to the argument that when the nations are armed 
a period of quiescence is apt to be found a period of 
rottenness. That is very like saying that health is apt to 
produce cancer; but it is being said, and said in a way 
which to those who sincerely desire peace makes ententes 
very welcome. The ententes, however, must be sincere, 
and the condition of sincerity is that the masses shall 
approve as well as the statesmen. In Great Britain 
aud France, and even Russia, one hears the quiet but 
unmistakable popular murmur of approval. 





THE MEANING OF SEA POWER. 


T is curious to see what difficulty even very able men 
find in understanding the meaning of sea power, 
Especially is this true of Continental publicists and states. 
men. ‘I'heir eyes are so constantly fixed upon their armies, 
and upon the plainer aspects of military strategy, that they 
are always forgetting how great a part the command of the 
sea plays even in land warfare. A remarkable example of 
this is to be found in the two articles which have appeared 
during the present week in the Temps newspaper,— 
articles calculated to raise doubts in the minds of French. 
men as to whether France can safely trust to a close 
understanding with Britain as long as Britain is not 
possessed of an army on the Continental scale. Before 
we examine the criticisms contained in the J'empas, let us 
say that we do not resent but welcome them. Frenchmen 
have the clearest and most obvious right to discuss their 
relations with this country in all their bearings, and we 
should be the last to condemn anything in the nature 
of plain speaking. Any matter which affects the peace 
of Europe, and consequeutly the future happiness of 
mankind, must be treated, not in a vein of sentiment or 
enthusiasm, but with the utmost care and seriousness. 
But though we welcome the determination of the Temps to 
consider all the facts of the situation, we are bound to point 
out its curious blindness to the strategic aspects of the 
command of the sea. 

With regard to the possibilities of the Entente ripening 
into an “ Alliance,” the Temps in effect tells us that 
such an arrangement would be one-sided unless Britain is 
able to bring far more military power than she now 
possesses into the common stock. France, that is, would 
suffer from the Alliance unless she could look to Britain 
for substantial military aid. But according to the Temps 
no such military aid could now be given to France by this 
country. Here is a capital example of thinking that 
strength in war rests only upon soldiers. For ourselves, we 
believe that even without any increase of our preseut Army 
we could, should it be necessary to go to the aid of France, 
do a very great deal more on land than the critic of the 
Temps assumes to be possible. A hundred and fifty thousand 
men acting upon the flank of an army attacking France from 
the east might be quite enough to turn the scale. When 
two forces are evenly balanced the determining factor need 
not necessarily be large. Putting that aside, however, and 
assuming for the purpose of argument that the military 
aid we could bring to France would be a negligible 
quantity, we hold, nevertheless, that the fact of our 
command of the sea would enable us to bestow on France 
at the moment of crisis aid that might be of incalculable 
benefit to her. This can easily be realised by supposing 
France at war with Germany in the course of, say, three 
years’ time, and considering the situation. It is no secret 


community of interest which can hardly end, and which | thatt at that time the German Fleet will be so greatly 


certainly cannot be broken, by any offering which it is ' superior in numbers, power, and efficiency to the French 
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it would be overcome, and Germany would very soon after 
the declaration of war possess the command of the sea 
_in the relative sense ; that is, as far as France was 

rned. 

What must be the consequences? In the first 
place, & terrific injury would be done to French com- 
merce. The French mercantile marine would be swept 
from the sea, and French foreign trade would be 

aralysed. Next, the whole of the great oversea Empire 
of France in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific would be at the 
mercy of Germany. Still more serious, the Germans by 
the possession of the command of the sea, coupled with 
their enormous resources 1n the matter of sea-transport, 
would be able to deal France a blow which would counter- 
act any successes French troops might achieve on the 
frontier. We are by no means to be counted among those 
who believe that in the case of war with Germany the 

French armies would be unable to give a good account of 
themselves. We believe, rather, that France would 
be able to hold her own on the frontier, if not indeed 
somewhat more than her own. The notion of the 
Germans being able to make a rapid invasion of France 
is, in Our opinion, quite untenable. No doubt France 
would have a very severe struggle, and would have to 
place almost the whole of her military forces on her Eastern 
frontier; but when she had done that the Germans would 
find themselves insurmountable obstacle. 
Faced with such a the Germans would 
bring their sea power to help their land forces. What 
they would do would be to fit out an armada of trans- 
ports, put some two hundred thousand men on _ board, 
and convey them to some place upon that vast stretch 
of coast which runs from Dunkirk to Biarritz, and 
from Cette to Mentone. it will perhaps be said that the 
French Army would be avle to resist such a landing; 
but remember that no man ia France could say where 
the blow would fall. In order to guard her thousands 
of miles of coast efficiently, France would be obliged 
to withdraw from the Eastern frontier a large number of 
troops who would be urgently needed in the firing-line 
there. In the case of land invasions it is easy enough to tell 
within a hundred miles or so where the attack is coming, 
and to make ready to meet it. It is the nature of invasion 
by sea that the enemy can conceal their place of attack, 
and that it is impossible to know where to look for them. 
That is the reason why sea power can alone give complete 
protection from invasion, and why islands which do not 
possess sea power are always invaded with special ease. 
The silver streak does not give protection, but only the 
long black or grey things which float upon the silver 
streak. We do not wish to be pessimists, but we say 
without fear of contradiction that the position of France, 
face to face with Germany, unless she possesses the com- 
mand of the sea either in her own person or through our 
help, is one which no true friend of France can contemplate 
without very grave misgiving. 

There is yet another point of view from which it is 
essential that France should be able to feel secure as 
regards sea power. It is of the greatest importance that 
Italy should not join in any attack upon France. That 
Italy is most anxious to refrain from joining in such an 
attack, and to remain on good terms with France, is what 
we may call a commonplace of diplomacy. But if France 
were without sea power herself, and without an ally 
possessed of sea power, Italy might be constrained by 
the nation which did possess sea power into taking up 
arms against France. Italy is so terribly vulnerable to the 
attack of those who possess the command of the sea that 
she is almost bound to do the bidding of the Power which 
controls the Mediterranean. If Britain were neutral and 
Germany had obtained the command of the sea, Italy 
could hardly refuse to do the bidding of Germany. The 
same considerations apply to Spain. 


Opposite an 
situation, 


te of the unquestioned gallantry of the French Navy, | 


| 
| 
| 
J 


that it is as certain as anything human can be that, In the first place, she need have no fear of Italy or Spain. 


Neither Power could possibly be coerced into attacking 
her even if it wanted to do so—which it would not—for 
the game would be too dangerous. Next, she would be 
able to feel absolutely secure as to her coasts and her 


| commerce, and could put every single man into the fighting- 


line. Again, she would be able to feel safe in regard to 
her colonial and oversea possessions, and could draw from 
them a considerable portion of their garrisons. On the 
other hand, Germany would have a good deal to fear 
for her own coasts. It is true those coasts are not 
very long, but still to guard them effectually a large 
number of troops must be kept back from the frontier. 
It would never do for Germany to risk the possibility of 
some point on her coast being seized and a mixed force of 
a quarter of a million Frenchmen and Englishmen being 
lauded for the immediate attack of, say, Hamburg or 
Bremen, with the further possibility that if the first 
landing were successful another half-a-million men would 
be brought round to attack the German armies in 
the rear. 

There is no need to emphasise further the vital import- 
ance to France of the command of the sea not being in 
hostile hands, and therefore the vital importance of a good 
understanding with the Power which commands the sea. 
We feel sure that our contemporaries in the French Press 
will acknowledge the significance of the considerations we 
have set forth as soon as they are pointed out to them. 
Meantime we desire to express a hope that our words 
will not be misunderstood in Germany. Nobody here 
has any wish to use our sea power against Germany, 
unless she should attack a Power with which we have 
un understanding, such as we have at present with 
France. Should France—which is absolutely unthink- 
able—perpetrate a wanton and unprovoked attack upon 
Germany, no one in Britain would hear of backing her up. 
If, however, Germany were to force war upon France, then 
unquestionably opinion here would be unanimous in sup- 
porting France to the very utmost of our ability, unless, 
of course—which, again, is absolutely inconceivable— 
France had in previous years told us that our help was 
not required by her, and that she did not want or desire 
an understanding with us in the matter of foreiga 
relations. 

France will, as we have said, never perpetrate a wanton 
attack on Germany. She is, we believe, the most peace- 
able and the most peace-loving of all the Continental 
Powers, and therefore she is essentially the Power with 
which we, who also desire peace above all things, ought 
to arrive at an understanding. Whether this under- 
standing should be called an alliance or not seems to 
us rather a matter of names than of things. For our- 
selves, however, we are inclined to think that “ under- 
standing” or entente is a much better name than 
“alliance.” ‘“ Alliance” has a somewhat aggressive air 
about it. But the object of both France and Britain is to 
show the world that when acting together they are thinking 


| of nothing so much as of peace, and that they have no desire 


She might easily be ; 


: - oe “ : | 
bullied into hostility to France by the possessor of sea 


power. 

We have dwelt above upon the perilous position which 
France would be in if the command of the sea had passed 
to her enemy. Compare this for a moment with the 
position of strength which she would obtain had she on 
her side a Power which possessed the command of the sea, 
even although that Power brought her no military aid. 





to injure, or even to isolate, any other Power. Peace is the 
principle upon which the understanding rests. We hold 
that both nations may rely upon their common determina- 
ion to prevent any Power trom disturbing the peace of 
the world, or from taking aggressive or oppressive action, 
as the best possible form of alliance. The fact that Russia 
is also the friend of peace and of France and Britain is a 
further security. While these three Powers hold together, 
the risk of Europe being plunged into war is reduced to a 
minimum. ‘Their rulers know this, and therefore are not 
likely to allow interests so vast and so beneficial to be 
jeopardised by a punctilio, or by any injudicious and mis- 
informed computation of the exact amount contributed by 
each nation to the common insurance fund against war. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE FINANCIAL 
POSITION. 
URING the last sixty or seventy years our Exchequer 
: has been the wonder and envy of the world. We 
have raised huge sums by loans, but we have also reduced 
the Debt on an enormous scale, and we have shown that the 
man who declared that “eight hundred millions of irre- 
deemable Debt” constituted “the everlasting monument 
of William Pitt” was a rhetorician and not a prophet. 
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The soundness of our Treasury policy has rested on a 
principle observed by both sides, though no doubt each 
side has accused the other of breaking away from it,— 
the policy of never launching out upon large expendi- 
ture in time of peace unless satisfactory answers could 
first be given to the two questions: “ What will it 
cost ?” and “ Where is the money to come from?” With 
the adoption of the present Government’s scheme for non- 
contributory old-age pensions we have changed all that, 
and have taken the first step, and a very big step, in a policy 
which if persisted in—and it is almost impossible to see 
how persisting in it can be avoided when once a beginning 
has been made—must bring about the ruin of our existing 
fiscal system. We are entering upon a plan the ultimate 
cost of which is indeterminate, though it is absolutely 
certain that it must be vast; and still worse, no one has made 
any attempt to consider where the money is to come from. 
Englishmen—it is part of their strength, we admit, as well 
as of their weakness—like to take short views,and never 
care to consider difficulties till they are actually face to face 
with them. To the majority of our countrymen, therefore, 
our attitude will no doubt seem unnecessarily pessimistic 
and alarmist. The Treasury is only asked to find a million 
and a quarter for old-age pensions in the coming financial 

ear, and in the case of this million and a quarter there is 
little difficulty in answering the question : ‘‘ Where is the 
money to come from?” Accordingly few people will take 
the trouble to consider what is going to happen next year 
or the year after, and those who, like ourselves, worry about 
the subject will for the moment be looked upon as tiresome 
grumblers. Nevertheless, we are confident that if any man 
of ordinary capacity will take the trouble to study the 
debate on the Budget Resolutions which took place on 
Monday, a debate which dealt almost entirely with the 
problem of how to finance old-age pensions, he will come 
to the conclusion that our anxiety as to the financial 
position is well founded. 

It seems somewhat strange for us to find ourselves 
in agreement with Mr. Austen Chamberlain; but we are 
bound to say that his criticism of the Budget was very 
powerfully put, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his deplorably lame reply entirely failed to answer the 
points made against him. These points were :—(1) That 
old-age pensions are going to cost a great deal more, even 
if the Government do not enlarge their scheme, than is 
estimated. (2) That in addition to providing money for 
old-age pensions, the Government will have next year to 

rovide for very large expenditure in other directions. 
(3) That they have no plan for providing either for old- 
age pensions—beyond the small sum allocated this year— 
or for this extra expenditure on other things, and are 
simply trusting to luck to meet the bills they have 
drawn. (4) That in the end the only way of meeting 
these bills will be by recourse to the policy of Tariff 
Reform. 

Let us take the first point. Old-age pensions are 
unquestionably going to cost a great deal more than the 
Government estimate. In the first place, it should be 
noted that Mr. Lloyd George in his answer to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain repeatedly referred to the cost of 
old-age pensions not as six millions—the sum named 
by Mr. Asquith—but as seven millions. Thus, although 
Mr. Lloyd George insists that in the first year there 
must be no widening of the basis of old-age pensions, 
the Government estimate has already silently slid 
up by a million. We venture to say, however, that 
we can show that, even accepting their contention 
that there must be no deliberate extension of the 
scheme—i.e., married couples living together will still 
be each docked of ls. 3d. a week out of their 5s., and 
the disability on persons with an income of over 10s. a 
week will be rigidly maintained—the Government have 
underestimated its cost by some four millions a year. 
Their plan, it will be remembered, is not to exclude 
persons who have ever been in receipt of poor relief in the 
past, but only to exclude those persons who are actually in 
receipt of poor relief on January Ist, 1909. That is, they 
do not say that the fact of having once taken relief is to be 
a perpetual disability. They merely say that they will not 
deliberately empty the workhouses, and take people over 
seventy off the outdoor-relief lists. Now, as Sir William 
Chance, an authority of the highest distinction on Poor Law 
administration, in effect notes in Thursday's Times, this 








means that a person who receives poor relief in the first three 
weeks of December, or is in the workhouse during the first 
three weeks in December, but who ceases to have out-relief 
in the last week in December of this year, or who comes out 
of the workhouse on December 31st, will be able to go to 
the post-office and make his or her claim for a pension 
on January Ist, and will receive it. Unless we are to 
assume that all Boards of Guardians are fools, and are 
quite indifferent whether they relieve or do not relieve 
the local rates at the expense of the Imperial Exchequer 
and also that all paupers are fools, and prefer 2s. 6d, or 
3s. a week outdoor relief to 5s. a week pension from the 
State, and would rather live in the workhouse than out of 
it, certain consequences must follow. We must be 
prepared to see in the last week of December of this 
year practically all outdoor relief to persons over seventy 
of both sexes ceasing, and also to see the workhousegs 
emptied of paupers of over seventy who do not suffer from 
some disease which makes life impossible except with the 
careful looking after which is obtainable in the infirmary 
wards or in the workhouse generally. 

Those who think that the Guardians will not aid and abet 
the desire of the aged pauper to get a 5s. a week pension 
rather than 2s. 6d. outdoor relief must know very little 
about Boards of Guardians. Boards of Guardians may 
often be extravagant, but at the same time they are 
extremely eager to show that they have reduced expendi- 
ture, and if they can do this without making themselves 
disagreeable to anybody they are certain to do it. It will, 
indeed, become their plain duty to help aged paupers 
to get off the rates and on to the pension-list, and we 
may be sure that they will be reminded of this plain 
duty by their permanent officials, and also by the outside 
public. We know of cases already in which people are 
beginning to reckon up how old Mrs. So-and-so, who now 
gets 2s. 6d. outdoor relief, will be able to come off the rates 
on January Ist, and how much more comfortable she will 
be on her 5s. pension. Remember that the difficulty of 
arranging for the intermediate time between coming off 
the rates and obtaining the grant of the pension can easily 
be got over. ‘There is nothing to prevent the Guardians 
in the week before the pension is granted giving an aged 
pauper 10s. instead of 2s. 6d. in order that he or she may 
have enough to tide over the transition period. As regards 
the men and women who wish to become pensioners rather 
than inmates of the workhouse, their friends and relations 
will be able to arrange to tide them over this same short 
period. Even those who have no friends and relations, 
but who have some experience of begging, will be able to 
manage. A man witb any knowledge of the road will 
know that he will be able to keep himself while he is 
waiting for his pension. In many country districts, again, 
a man who is known to be going to get a certain 5s. a 
week will be trusted for his bed for a week or two, and 
charity may be depended upon to keep him from 
starving. 

Let us see what will be the financial effect of the 
Guardians transferring persons of over seventy from the 
rates to the Imperial Exchequer. It appears from the 
statistics that there are something like 414,000 paupers 
over seventy who are not aliens, criminals, or lunatics, 
These 414,000 persons, it has hitherto been assumed by 
the Government, will not come under their scheme. Of 
these 414,000, about half are outdoor paupers. If the 
Guardians, as we feel convinced they will, contrive to 
get these 207,000 persons off the rates and on to the 
pension-list, the cost will be close on £2,700,000 a year. 
Now for the 207,000 indoor paupers. Let us assume that 
of these not more than half, or say 100,000, would be 
able to get out of the workhouses, the rest being too ill to 
do that. But 100,000 extra pensioners mean £1,300,000 
a year in pensions, Add this sum to the sum required 
for the outdoor paupers transferred to the pension-list, and 
we get a sum of £4,000,000 sterling. Unless, then, we 
assume that the Boards of Guardians and the existing 
paupers, outdoor and indoor, will not take advantage 
of the pension scheme out of some feeling such as 
Bacon described as “ niceness and satiety,” the Govern- 
ment estimate must, as far as we can see, be increased 
by £4,000,000 a year. As was evident from his 
speech, Mr. Lloyd George has already, not with any 
thought of the paupers, but for other reasons, placed 
the cost at £7,000,000 a year instead of £6,000,000. 
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ore, unless it can be shown that we have misread Mr. | end in a preposterous idolatry; and, further, that what 


Asquith’s 
less than 


concessions : 
four hundred thousand persons who they estimate will 


be cut out of their scheme by already possessing over 10s. 
a week.—No doubt the rates will be relieved by the action 
of the Guardians which we predict, but that does not 
affect our point, which is to show the vastness of the 
burden laid on the Imperial Exchequer. 

Let us take now the large extra expenditure on other 
matters which the Government will have to meet next 


year. In the first place, there is the question of the | 
Prime Minister was | 


Navy. We feel sure that the 
rfectly sincere when he declared that the Navy would 
not be allowed to drop below the two-Power standard, 
and that he should lay down as many ships as would 
be necessary to maintain the command of the sea. Now 
we venture to say that if this pledge is kept, as we 
have no doubt it will be kept, it means that the 
Navy Estimates must next year be at least £4,000,000 
higher than they are this year; and if we consider the 
question of spending money upon Rosyth, upon repairs, 
and upon making good depleted stores, we do not 
believe that the extra money to be spent on the Navy 
next year can be put at less than £5,000,000. The 
Army Estimates, considering the great cost of the con- 
version of the artillery, will also very probably show an 
increase. Let us assume, however, that they will not, 
and that they can be kept within their present bounds. 
Next comes the question of civil expenditure. If the 
Education Bill passes, no matter what its shape, it and the 
other schemes of social reform, such as the Housing Bill, 
will, we are convinced, require next year an increase of 
expenditure of at least £3,000,000. Therefore there 
will be an increase of annual expenditure next year of 
£18,000,000, and to meet this the Government have only 
made provision for £1,200,000, the amount which is to be 
expended this year on old-age pensions. Let us assume 
that they will reduce the money devoted to the Sinking 
Fund by £3,500,000—a very large amount—and let us 
assume also that there is no actual shrinkage in the revenue 
through bad trade—a very large assumption. In that 
case they will have to obtain, if they pay their bills and do 
not discover some method of living within their means by, 
as Artemus Ward said, “ borrowing the money to do it 
with,” some £13,000,000 by fresh taxation. That is the 
long and the short of the prospects of the Budget for 
next year. Further comment is superfluous. 

We will only ask those Liberals and Unionists who 
agree with us as to the necessity for maintaining our 
Free-trade system whether the prospect is one which they 


consider favourable to the maintenance of the Free-trade | . ) 
| But the signs are healthy; there is the effervescence of 


ideal Remember that the demand for raising another 
£13,000,000 a year will be met by the Tariff Reformers, 
is indeed being met by them already, with the cry: “ We 
can show you how to raise this money, and how to raise it 
without your feeling the burden.” 
of the country, will any one be found bold enough to deny 


| 





In the present temper | 


that the temptation to try a quack remedy will be terribly | 


strong? But if that is so, how can we call the men who 
have been instrumental in placing this temptation before 
the electors true and trustworthy guardians of the cause 
of Free-trade ? 





EMPIRE DAY AND SANE IMPERIALISM. 
TVHE progress of “ Empire Day” is very noticeable. 
Since Lord Meath started the movement in 1904 it 
has grown yearly in favour, and must already be regarded 
as an institution. This is entirely to the good, and will 


remain so if the celebrations do not fall under the manage- | 


ment of vainglorious persons. This year the explanations 
of the origin, the meaning, and the aspirations of Empire 
have been given, so far as we can judge, in a perfectly 
right-minded and self-respecting manner. The ceremonies 
have not been thrust upon the people by the Govern- 
ment, but are growing from their own roots, and any 
national observance which does that has in it the essence 
of permanence. It is said sometimes that you cannot drill 
children into patriotism ; that if the flag is set before their 
eyes as an object of veneration they are certain to mistake 
the emblem for the reality, and that the whole thing will 


'may induce some people 


roposals, the total cost next year cannot be | children are forced to do at school they will cease to do 
11,000,000, even if the Government do not by | when they leave school, in the same way that coercion has 
bring in a very considerable number of the | made many persons dislike religion and poetry. 


There is 
enough truth in the argument to make it worth considera- 
tion; but we are convinced that it is not the larger 
part of the truth. Respect for something greater and 
more worthy of service than oneself does not come into 
a child’s mind by the light of Nature, any more than 
good manners are instinctive. They are the result of 
along and thoughtfully acquired social tradition. It is 
better, then, that the idea of Empire and all that it 
conveys—its inspirations, and, above all, its obligations— 
should be defined by just men and women, rather than left 
to chance, perhaps to sow a crop of tares in a child’s 
brain. We are quite conscious that the very word Empire 
has suffered to some extent by bad associations. A word, 
like a man, is drawn down by bad companions. Readers 
of that very thoughtful work on Imperialism, “ A Lodge 
in the Wilderness,” may remember that the party 
of distinguished public servants who met together 
for the very purpose of discussing Imperial affairs 
on an African plateau near the Equator confessed that 
they could not use the word Empire without some 
sense of shame, and they therefore imposed upon 
themselves a self-denying ordinance by which during 
certain times they avoided it altogether. But, after all, 
here in Britain, where fastidiousness cannot be consulted 
so easily as on a plateau near the Equator, the fault is not 
only with those whose vulgarity spoils a fine conception, 
but with those who appear to consent to that process by 
their silence. We are optimistic enough to assume that 
there are more people in the Empire who earnestly wish it 
to mean liberty, justice, and unselfishness than there are 
who turn the name into an offence. And the Empire is a 
common inheritance. Suppose that the inheritors of a 
valuable piece of art saw it being disfigured by the 
ignorance or want of taste of a few of their number, 
would they not interfere? What warrant is there for 
behaving differently in the case of the greatest possession 
ever handed down to a community of men? Facts 
cannot be ignored. The Empire Day celebrations have 
“come to stay,” and we only hope that our reflections 
to abandon a chilling air of 
superiority, and to join heartily in using the occasion to 
good ends. 

Although Empire Dey was so widely observed in 
Britain this year, the idea was born, we believe, in 
Canada. That fact is probably a clue to what the ideal 
of Canada wiil always be. No doubt there is a certain 
restlessness in the Empire to-day ; the old relations of the 
“Colonies” to the Mother-country are readjusting them- 
selves, and this development is only at its beginning. 


conscious vitality, which is infinitely preferable to a slothful 
acquiescence in things disapproved of,—a dignified but 
dangerous state of coma. Only the other day at a dinner 
given to Mr. Bryce a Canadian speaker made what, if it 
was not intended to be a “ separatist” speech, was at least 
taken to be so. Mr. Bryce took it to be so—which is 
enough for our purpose—and declared that in his belief 
Canada would never wish to relax her attachment to Great 
Britain. The cheers of his audience proved that he was 
not mistaken about their feelings. The links which connect 
the different parts of the Empire may conceivably be trans- 
formed again and again. Suppose we look forward a 
hundred and fifty years. The population of Canada will 
probably be enormous, her prosperity great, her power 
undeniable. She may have built herself a fine 
fleet, and evolved a very considerable army. What 
will the relation of Britain to her be then? Frankly, 
we cannot say; but frankly, again, we do not in the 
least care that we cannot say. We are not alarmed. 
We shall still both of us be the same people, joined 
by the same sentiments. The authority of Canada, as 
of Australia and South Africa, in the time to come will 
be necessarily greater in Imperial affairs; but by what 
machinery the political federation of the Empire will be 
achieved we do not know. These things will gradually 
settle themselves. It is certain that we shall never again 
commit the follies of Lord North. The Empire adapts 
itself to vicissitudes because it has within it the seed of 
freedom. Whatever the changes, we shall desire always to 
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be fellow-members with the Canadians of the same great 
national organisation, and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they wish it too. In such circumstances 
there is no room for nervousness. A family does not 
come to an end because the children grow up, and marry, 
and manage their own affairs. Rather the tie becomes 
stronger when age and experience succeed the imperfect 
perceptions of youth, and prove to the children what they 
owe to the institution in which they were reared and 


developed. 


South Africa has taken a step towards federation 
earlier than any one expected. For South Africa, as for 
all contiguous Colonies of the same nation, federation 
is the obvious destiny. More than once South Africa 
has appeared to approach this agreeable union, but the 
elements of diversity and racial mistrust were too strong, 
and drove her back. Now, in the new conditions brought 
about at great cost and sacrifice of life by the war, she 
comes again to the threshold with surer hopes than ever 
before. True, the difficulties are great. There is stilla 
racial line, there are still warring interests between the 
Colonies, there is still an unimaginably difficult native 
problem. Australia was without every one of these 
difficulties, yet she took long and laborious years to create 
the Commonwealth. Although both Sir George Grey and 
Lord Carnarvon failed to bring about federation in other 
circumstances, it is probable that the South African 
Colonies will succeed under their own impulse. That will 
be both the result and the vindication of self-government. 
For we are not among those who shake their heads over 
South Africa. Crown Colony government could not con- 
tinue indefinitely, or even very long ; and, to put it on the 
lowest grounds, it was safer to give sooner than later— 
because the war was still a sobering memory—what had to be 
given inany case. The blackest view of South African affairs 
assumes that the Dutch hope to “cut the painter,” and are 
ouly awaiting to develop their strength. Common-sense 
revolts against this extreme of despondency, and fails 
besides to reconcile the intentions attributed to the Dutch 
with their public acts. In the Standard of Empire, a new 
supplement of Imperial news published weekly by the 
Standard, we read lately that Mr. Smuts, the Colonial 
Secretary of the Transvaal, “‘made the extraordinary 
prophecy that in a hundred years the British flag will not 
wave in South Africa.” Mr. Smuts has since telegraphed 
to Sir Richard Solomon to deny that he made any such 
statement. The new supplement of the Standard is so 
admirable in conception, and might perform, as we 
sincerely hope it will, an office so useful to the whole 
Empire, that we trust the conductors of it will even 
go out of their way to prevent its information being 
coloured by political prejudice. This statement about Mr. 
Smuts seems to us just the kind of thing to be avoided by 
all who owe allegiance to a sane Imperialism. Let the 
darkest outlook for South Africa be justified, and it would 
still appear to us antecedently improbable that Mr. Smuts 
should have made any such statement. If he were con- 
spiring with others to end all connexion between Britain 
and South Africa, would he take occasion at a public 
dinner to give away his plans? The question can only be 
answered in onc way. If all the promises and pro- 
fessions of loyalty by our Dutch fellow-subjects were 
not worth the breath which uttered them, we should 
think that their most material interests still made attach- 
ment to Britain worth while. The flag is the symbol now 
of a peaceful, because of a united, South Africa, and while 
the flag remains, Imperial obligations to the several 
Colonies will not be forgotten. There are the British 
troops which always stand for the security of the people 
against sudden native risings, and the value of that 
‘“‘insurance”’ jis not, we believe, underestimated. We 
might add that it is the habit of irreconcilables within 
the Empire to refuse any formal connexion with the 
Imperial Government. The Irish Nationalists have 
always done so. They are pledged to take no office 
under the Crown. But the Dutch Ministers of the new 
Colonies have actually announced their reconcilability 
by the very offices they hold. They have taken the 
King’s shilling, and are going to abide loyally by their 
act. Of this we are convinced. We are not more 
nervous about South Africa, for these reasons, than 
we are about Canada. Change there will be, and no 
man can foresee the end; but if on every recurring 








tr, 
Empire Day we are told with truth that liberty, public 
service, and personal responsibility are what the Empire 
gives to or demands of her children, the future will holq 
nobler realities than the past, and will bind us all with 
closer but gentler bonds. 





SOME ASPECTS OF RAILWAY 
NATIONALISATION. 


HE authors, or would-be authors, of a revolution jp 
our system of transit should not have introduced 
their case by a misstatement of fact. This, however, jg 
what the Preliminary Committee of a movement which 
has for its object the nationalisation of railways have 
innocently done. “ Railways,” they say in their Circular 
“are the real highways of modern highly civilised com. 
munities.” Unfortunately for their purpose, this jg 
precisely what railways are not. In no sense is g 
railway a highway except for trespassers, and their 
enjoyment of it is usually of very brief duration. It jg 
true that when railways were first started there was an 
idea in some minds that the companies might make 
the lines and allow them to be used by all comers. But 
this notion never had any life outside the brains which 
conceived it. The first inspection of a railway with its rigid 
marking out of “down” and “up” lines, and its absence 
of provision for the carriages that were to run along them 
passing one another on the journey, must have been con- 
clusive evidence of the special character and limited uses 
of the new tracks. Whatever they were or might become, 
they were not highways. If it were advisable for the State 
to become an owner of roads, the only way in which they 
could be made to serve the purpose of a highway would 
be by the State constructing and then throwing them 
open to all who cared to travel along them. But the 
road when made must not be a railroad. There must 
be no lines laid along it which could prevent its being 
used by every kind of vehicle and every kind of passenger. 
If the State drew any return from it, it must be in the 
shape of tolls. 

The grievances of the promoters of railway nationalisa- 
tion are not wholly imaginary. Our railway system is 
very far from being perfect. This is not only because 
they are “frankly run for private profit.” There are 
examples of excellent management in concerns based on 
this priuciple. There are examples of very bad manage- 
ment in railways owned by the State. ‘The real cause 
of bad railway arrangements in this country is not that 
the State does not own them, but that the State, while 
wisely leaving them in private hands, unwisely leaves those 
hands without proper control in some directions and 
exercises far too much control in others. It often allows 
them to consult their own interests without taking sufficient 
care that these interests do not clash with those of the 
community. There is no reason, for example, to suppose 
that the Continental traffic vi@ Dover and Folkestone 
would be in any way improved if the ownership of the 
South-Eastern and Chatham and Dover Railways were 
transferred to the State; but it would have been quite 
possible to make some considerable changes in the conduct 
of the service if the permission to amalgamate the two 
lines had been withheld until proper guarantees had 
been given that the public interest would be pro- 
moted, as well as the pockets of the shareholders pro- 
tected. The Nationalisation Committee trace every evil 
to the conflict cf interest which exists between the 
railway proprietors and the public. But it is not easy 
to see how this would be prevented by nativnalisation. 
There would still be two parties to every transaction in 
which a railway was concerned,—one party which wanted to 
get as much as it could for carrying goods and passengers, 
another which wanted to be carried, or have its goods 
carried, as cheaply as possible. There is not the slightest 
foundation for the theory that by making the State the 
vendor the buyer would gain the advantage of having only 
his own interest consulted. ‘The agitators for a threepenny 
telegraph service, or for a reduction in the cost of tele- 
phones, have a different story to tell. In a country whose 
finances are properly cared for the guardians of the public 
purse ought to be, and, so long as they were not interfered 
with for political reasons, would be, quite as watchful over 
expenditure as the most careful and competent manager 
of a private undertaking can be. 
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The Nationalisation Committee seem to us to take 


duly harsh view of our present railway system. 
They set out a most formidable list of the short. 
comings of railway proprietors. ‘The rates are un- 
reasonably high, in the case of the home trader they 
are sometimes even oppressive ; the conditions _of 
transit are needlessly harassing, and the travelling 
ublic are condemned to suffer, not, indeed, in 
silence, but without any hope of redress. Tt is 
singular that the fact of being concerned in the 
direction of a railway should exercise such a disastrous 
influence on the characters of those who undertake the 
duty. The chairmen of the great railway companies 
ara constantly chosen from the same class 
furnishes the Ministers of the Crown. They are often, 


an uD 





1e8 | been brought into prominence by recent events. 
which | ; 


indeed, men who have themselves been Ministers of the | 


Crown before they became chairmen. 
railway atmosphere that works this disastrous change ? 
May not the answer be that the change exists only in the 
imagination of the advocates of State purchase? A rail- 
way company is anxious, no doubt, to earn a dividend ; but 
to cripple traffic is not the way to do this, aud when one 
company after another declines to make its rates as low 
as the traders who use the line desire, it is at least 
possible that the cause of the refusal is inability to see 
where the dividend is to come from. Why snould a 
State railway be any nearer arriving at a different 
conclusion on this point than a private railway ? 

No doubt if the Nationalisation Committee will say 
plainly that in their opinion the State will be more 
squeezable than a private company, a case of a sort will 
have been made out. When an important trader now goes 
toa railway and asks to have his goods carried at a lower 
rate, he has to convince them that they will gain by giving 
him what he wants. Before he can get a favourable 
hearing he must prove that the lower rate will be 
more beneficial to the railway than the present rate. 
This is a perfectly fair trausaction. The trader protests 
that he does not wish the company to carry his goods 
except for their own gain, and he labours to show that 
this gain will be more secure if the rate is lowered. It 
is useless for him to bring in any other consideration. 
The two parties are perfectly agreed at starting as to the 
point to be made clear. Let us suppose that a trader is 
making the same demand on a Railway Department instead 
of on a private company, and that the trader in question is 
a great captain of industry worth many millions, with a 
seat in Parliament, and able to influence directly and 
indirectly a dozen other Members. In the early stages of 
the negotiations everything would go on in the same way. 
The trader would see the Departmental Secretary and bring 
forward the same arguments that he now submits to the 
officials of the company. If he failed to convince the 
Departmental Secretary, he would go to the Depart- 
mental President and state his wishes again. But from 
this point he would conduct his case on different lines, and 
appeal to different motives. He would get in the end to 
the Prime Minister, and the argument he would submit 
to him would probably be one which left the public purse 
out of account, and appealed entirely to the political 
interest of the Government. The Prime Minister would 


finally take counsel, not with the officials of the Depart- | 


ment, but with the party Whip, and his decision might very 
likely be determined by the number of votes which the 
aggrieved industry could command in a critical division. 
We seem to hear the conversation between the Whip 
and the Prime Minister. The Whip: “I'm afraid Sir 
Timothy Blank is terribly upset about the decision of 
the President of the Railway Board not to reduce the 
rate by five shillings. He told me the industry could not 
live without the reduction, and that this was a matter 
of business and not of sentiment or party. He said, 
besides, he was not in the House of Commons for his 
health, but in order to do his duty by his shareholders, 
and that I had better tell you so; and he went on to 
say that unless I got him fair treatment from the 
railways he could and would persuade a dozen men to 
Stay away from the division next Thursday. Of course I 
told him it did not matter, but you know how we stand, 
&e., &c.” The Prime Minister: “I must tell the President, 
I suppose, that if he persists it will become a question 
between his resigning and our all having to resign because 
we have been beaten in the House. Dut if that is the 


What is it in the | 


alternative, clearly it must be him, not us. It is the only 
thing.” The Whip: “The only thing, but I’m sure iu the 
end the President will see reason. I'll go and see him at 
once. Hang it all, he must see the thing properly. He 
was Junior Lord himself once. No doubt old Blank is an 
offensive brute, but he is a very dependable fellow all the 
same. He gave the Fund £10,000 before the last General 
Election.” That this change would conduce to administra- 
tive purity, and to the subordination of private to public 
interests, even an advocate of State purchase will find it 
hard to prove:' 

There is another danger of State ownership which has 
Twice at 
least the Government has lately been able to interpose with 
good effect in a trade quarrel which without such interven- 
tion might have had disastrous consequences. The Board 
of Trade was able to render this service because it held 
a perfectly independent position. It could command 
neither combatant ; it could reason with both. Had the 
Government itself been one of the combatants, there would 
have been no one to play this reconciling part. Ministers 
must either have held to their own view, or have yielded 
to the demands of those they employed. But they would 
have come to a decision which course to take under a 
most disturbing kind of pressure, and in the case of 
railways this pressure would be alarming beyond anything 
that is met with in the case of a private trade quarrel. 
The prospect of a general strike on the part of the members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants was 
serious enough, but it was as nothing compared to 
what would be the effect of a strike of all the railway 
servants in the kingdom. It is doubtful whether any 


| Government that we are likely to see in office would have 


the resolution to risk the consequences involved; aud 
with the present constitution of the House of Commons, 
it is far from certain that a Government possessing the 
courage necessary for resistance would receive the Parlia- 


|mentary support that alone can make such resistance 


| successful. 








We do not find in the Railway Nationalisation 
Circular any answer to this objection. 








ST. AUGUSTINE. 
T. AUGUSTINE . has been called “the founder of 


h Roman Catholicism.” As a figure in the history of 
Christian theology it is, of course, impossible to exuggerate 
his importance. Yet it is not for the sake of his theology 
that the ordinary layman reads his writings. The world 
decided long ago that the “Confessions” was his greatest 
work,—the only one to be kept constantly in mind, and that 
not for its theological teaching, but because it contains 
“the portrait of a soul,” a portrait which still carries 
conviction of its essential truth after a lapse of fifteen 
hundred years. Nevertheless, in some degree time has 
obscured the outline. The outpourings of religious ecstasy 
and the rhetorical utterances of religious desperation sound 
strange in our ears, and on first opening the “ Confessions ” 
we stand enchanted by “a master of words,” yet bewildered 
amidst the ashes of a religious passion which has found 
in these latter days a new method of expression, and, above 
all, a new modesty. The ordinary reader of to-day needs a 
guide among the mazes of the “ Confessions,”—some learned 
man, at home in the fifth century, who will show bim how 
to look for the human interest in the story, how to find 
the personality of Augustine, and to recognise in its still 
pulsating humanity some likeness to his own. Such a guide 
he will have found if he reads the introduction by Professor 
John Gibb, D.D., to the newest edition of the Latin text of 
the “Confessions,” admirably annotated by W. Montgomery, 
B.D. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net). 

Augustine's absorption in religion was not so complete as 
to destroy his sympathy with men as men, with his fellow- 
creatures whether Christian or heathen. Neither his sins nor 
his salvation occupied his whole mind; in the background we 
can always perceive a keen human interest, about which, how- 
ever, he is somewhat shamefaced. Inthe same manner, the 
ordinary man of to-day is not so absorbed in the affairs of his 
daily life—in work, ambition, friends, books, and the news— 
as to be indifferent to the things of the Spirit, though about 
those he in turn is shamefaced. Dr. Gibb brings this socia 
side of the great theologian into prominence, at the sume 
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time appealing to the spiritual side of the reader, and thus 
by means of learning and sympathy effects a very real 
“ Introduction.” 

Despite his power of self-description—a power which bas 
led certain critics, whose words cannot be lightly dismissed, to 
condemn his nature as “ theatrical’’—Augustine was no real 
egoist. Deeply interested in his own development, and con- 
vinced that that development must interest others, he certainly 
was. The recollection of himself, dating back to the first 
moment of consciousness, enthralls him; but too many persons 
have found themselves in St. Augustine, have exclaimed with 
Petrarch as they read the “Confessions”: “I seem to be 
reading the history of my own wanderings, and not another's,” 
to make it possible that he was not essentially sincere. The 
infant Augustine still interested Augustine the Bishop. 
Perhaps so convincing a description of the dawn of intelli- 
gence was never written as the following :—“ Little by little, I 
became conscious where I was; and to have a wish to express 
my wishes to those who could content them, and I could not; 
for the wishes were within me, and they without; nor could 
they by any sense of theirs enter within my spirit. So I flung 
about at random limbs and voice, making the few signs I could, 
and such as I could, like, though in truth very little like, what 
I wished.” He goes on to tell of the child goaded to learning at 
home by “a free curiosity,” at school by “a frightful enforce- 
ment,” and of the able, headstrong boy who soon experienced 
“a cloyedness of welldoing,” with the perverse desire of youth 
to do what he “liked only, because it was misliked,” and that 
terror of appearing better than his schoolfellows, which still 
makes boys “ashamed of a less shamelessness.” The great 
Bishop speaks of his boyish errors with what seems to us a 
quite disproportionate repentance. Yet he cannot bring 
himself to look back without pleasure, without thankfulness 
for his creation. ‘Thanks were due to Thee our God, even 
hadst Thou destined for me boyhood only. For even then I 
was, I lived, and felt; and had an implanted providence over 
my own well-being,—a trace of that mysterious Unity, whence 
I was derived.” 

But a man of many friends is not absorbed in himself. 
Augustine's letters betray, so Dr. Gibb tells us, a genius for 
friendship, and supply the best material we possess for the 
domestic history of the fifth century. His mother acknow- 
ledged on her deathbed “that to her he had never addressed 
an ungentle word, although at one time she forbade him her 
table because of his opinions. Wherever he went, friends 
gathered round him, some of whom followed him over land 
and sea, from Church to heresy, and from heresy to the 
Church. Among the many descriptions in prose and verse of 
University life, and of the gatherings of young intellectuals, 
none surpass Augustine’s picture of his friendly circle in 
Carthage. ‘What charmed me in their intercourse was 
the talk, the laughter, the courteous mutual deference, the 
common study of the masters of eloquence, the comrade- 
ship now grave now gay, and differences that left no sting, 
as of a man differing from himself, the spice of disagree- 
ment which seasoned the monotony of consent. Each by 
turns would instruct or listen; the absent were always 
missed, the present always welcome. Such tokens springing 
from the hearts of mutual friends, and displayed by a word, a 
glance, an expression, by a thousand pretty complaisances, 
supply the heat which welds souls together and makes one of 
many. The “friendly circle” was not entirely broken up 
by Augustine’s conversion. Immediately after the spiritual 
crisis which changed his life, he retired for a period to 
the villa of a friend, where the dialogues taken down in 
shorthand between friends and pupils of this newly con- 
vinced Christian present very much the same picture as 
the one given above. That the theologian must have 
been a delightful companion no attentive reader of the 
“Confessions ” can doubt. Trenchant phrases which have 


so” 


passed into all European languages, and are still in 
everyday use, trace back to Augustine. For instance, 
“The biter bit,” “The hopeful young man,” “Life of 


my life,” &c., &c.; his criticism of the theatre when he 








them, must have delighted his hearers without regard to the 
religious convictions of the speaker. Occasional flashes of 
the common wisdom which appeals to all men light up 
even those pages of ecstatic religious expression whigh 
remind us, as Harnack says, that this great man lived in “ay 
age of depraved taste and lying rhetoric.” Such a sentenes 
as the following is worth searching to find : “ Woe is thee, thou 
torrent of human custom! Who shall stand against thee?” 
Augustine’s knowledge of himself gave him a wonderfyi 
insight into human nature, and his power to present in few 
words a person or a state of mind must continually have 
entertained and enchanted his friends. We see Alypiug 
dragged, protesting and shutting his eyes, by his boisterous 
friends into the amphitheatre. We are made to hear that 
“mighty noise” which “unlocked his eyes.” We see him 
“drinking in phrenzy, unawares,” “delighted with that 
guilty fight, and intoxicated with the bloody pastime,” and 
we know that he was thereby “stricken with a deeper wound 
in his soul than the other, whom he desired to behold, was 
in his body,” and was afterwards not “the man he came, but 
one of the throng he came unto, yea, a true associate of theirs 
that brought him hither.” Portraits, too, like the celebrated 
one of the half-sincere Faustus were, no doubt, doubly amusing 
to those who knew the originals, at least by contemporary repu. 
tation. “This man had a heart,” we read, “ though not right 
towards Thee, yet neither altogether treacherous to himself. 
For he was not altogether ignorant of his own ignorance, nor 
would he rashly be entangled in a dispute, whence he could 
neither retreat, nor extricate himself fairly. Even for this | 
liked him the better.” 

Charming as are these human touches, it remains, of 
course, true that the chief power of the ‘“ Confessions” to 
rivet our attention comes from the account given us by 
Augustine of the struggle between good and evil, faith and 
doubt, which goes on for ever in the human soul. Dr. Gibb 
deprecates the once generally received notion that Augustine 
in his youth was a notoriously bad man. Harnack, also, will 
not hear of the theory. In a lax age he lived a life, even 
before his conversion, more nearly in accordance with the 
Christian ideal than did the majority, and bis self-condemna- 
tions must be sifted before they are accepted. As a mere boy, 
he tells us, he “ began now to arise, that I might return to 
Thee.” There never was a time when be did not “sigh for 
truth,” wishing to be “as assured of the things I saw not, as 
I was that seven and three are ten.” He knew, he tells us, 
from the beginning that his soul “ could not be healed but by 
believing, and lest it should believe falsehoods, refused to be 
cured; resisting Thy hands, who hast prepared the medicines 
of faith, and hast applied them to the diseases of the whole 
world, and given unto them so great authority.” 

The “ Confessions” leave no doubt but that Augustine was 
“eured.” Whether the authority of the Church bad as much to 
do with his restoration to spiritual health as he thought is 
another matter. His arguments are dull reading,—“ no form 
of religious literature fades so quickly as apologetics,” 
comments the author of our “Introduction.” “ And I heard, 
as the heart heareth, nor had I room to doubt,” declares 
Augustine upon one occasion. The statement is instinct with 
the authority of the Spirit, and carries more conviction than 
any argument by which the theologian can support it, and 
may still inspire hope in the minds of those who have 
ceased to look for assurance in the devious ways of polemical 
discussion. 


“ 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN OUR VISITORS. 
"2 Franco-British Exhibition has already drawn many 

French people to London, and the question whether the 
Exhibition shall be open on Sundays raises the whole problem 
of our duty to our neighbours. The average Frenchman, itis 
said, will come for a “ week-end”; Sunday will probably be 
the one whole day he will spend in London, and if the 
Exhibition is not open then he may not see at all, or will only 
see partially, that which he expressly came to see. Moreover, 
it is said, the average Frenchman will be surprised to find the 


inquires, “ Why is it, that man desires to be made sad, | Exhibition closed on the very day which is, to his way of 


bebolding doleful and tragical things, which yet himself 
would by no means suffer? yet he desires as a spectator to 
feel sorrow at them, and this very sorrow in his pleasure.” 
His marvellous comprehension of the evil fascination of the 
gladiatoria! shows, even while with all his soul he condemned 


thinking, the day of days for exhibitions. One Frenchman in 
a letter to the 7imes draws a picture of his incredulous 
countrymen breaking their noses against the booking-office 
windows,—Exhibition closed, theatres closed, restuurants 
closed, everything closed! And as for those Englishmen who 
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sre definitely in favour of all this closing, they are represented 
by the advocates of opening as inhospitable persons who have 
not enough heart, or enough imagination, to understand what 
France expects of them. For ourselves, we believe there is 
something to be said on both sides in principle; but if the 
Exhibition is not opened on Sundays, we cannot think that 
Frenchmen will suffer quite so acutely as some people 
suppose. Nor is it to be thought that they will bear us 
a grudge because we do not temporarily abandon an 
observance of which, as a matter of fact, they have often 
heard tell. 

In principle, we have said, there is some right on both 
sides. Except for a few literalists who cling to the uttermost 
meaning to be extracted from the Mosaic law and Puritan 
practice, Englishmen accept a wider, more grateful, and, we 
think, wiser interpretation of Sunday than was known to our 
grandfathers. “Rest” is no longer understood to be a 
positively ascetic refusal to use limbs in a manner w! 
healthful and pleasant to those who have sat still all the week. 
Bicycling, rowing, and games are less challenged every year 
asa proper means of helping men and women to rest their 
bodies in the sense of relaxing them. And then there is the 
relaxation of the mind which is afforded by picture galleries, 
museums, and concerts. If we were to define the tendency of 
British public opinion about Sunday, we should say, first, that 
people distinguish rather carefully what is healthful or 
instructive from what is merely frivolous; and secondly, that 
the one test in every question of suitability is whether the 
new form of latitude will give an undue amount of work to 
certain persons or classes. The absolute observance of Sunday 
is frankly impossible under our highly complicated social 
system. To observe it with literalness would indeed be to cause 
suffering, to promote a pharisaic formalism, and, in a word, to 
violate the clear teaching of Christianity. A certain amount 
of labour is necessary on Sunday, and our only test must be 
Benthamic,—how far does the greatest good of the greatest 
number justify it? When that question has been honestly 
answered the spirit of the law remains,—every man must have 
his one day of rest in seven, even though all do not get it on 
the same day. Nations have tried to do without it; but only 
last year French law confirmed the wisdom and necessity of 
the ancient Mosaic provision. The “Continental” Sunday 


ich is 


and the British Sunday may gradually become more nearly 
| young rats and field-mice, and when the rat’s enemies are 


alike; but meanwhile we do not believe that the French, fresh 
in the possession of their répos hebdomadaire, will misunder- 
stand in any way the practice of Sunday observance which 
they have come in part to imitate. 

But even if all Frenchmen thought our British Sunday 
utterly comfortless and 
au-dessous de tout—are we not to credit them with the 
willingness to accept the differences of nations and the 
desire to perceive what they are? To listen to some people, 
one would think that it was the custom of other countries to 
change their habits on certain occasions lest a group of dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors should be offended at discovering 
that their own were not in vogue. A little reflection will 
prove that “the good old rule, the simple plan,” is quite 
common still, and that visitors to Rome rather like to do as 
Rome does. It is supposed that no good American who visits 
England is satisfied unless he sees a real London fog. 
Similarly, are there not Frenchmen who would be dis- 
appointed not to behold with their own eyes that far-famed 
institution, a British Sunday ? They will perceive in Sunday, 
spent as it still is, one of the sources of British tranquillity. 
International friendships to be secure must rest on a true 
understanding. Why should we hesitate to ask Frenchmen 
to see us as we normally are ? 

It may be said that all this is no consolation for those who 
want to see the Exhibition and cannot. Perhaps it would 
be possible for the railway companies to adapt themselves 
to circumstances, and issue cheap tickets for groups of days 


yur r0seless—mortel, yztoyable 
prtoy ’ 


other than those conventional periods of Saturday to Monday | 


and Friday to Tuesday. But in any case, the Exhibition is 
not everything. Miss Betham-Edwards wrote in the Daily 
Chronicle of Tuesday to advise Englishmen and English- 
women to show their homes to their French visitors. It is 
excellent advice. What is so familiar to us will be wonderfully 
strange to them. Servants’ bedrooms as we have them, 
nurseries as we have them, are alike unknown to them. 
The domain of night-nursery and day-nursery is unimagined 
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territory to the French petits chouw; and the French house- 
wife whose servants pass out of her ken and control 
when they leave her appartement at night, and retire 
to their attics on another floor at the top of the 
building, will be astonished at the friendly Jook of servants’ 
rooms here. So far the visitors may possibly admire 
as well as wonder. They may even, if prejudice does not 
stiffen in their minds as they cross the Channel, envy our 
freedom from the close scrutiny and impertinent tyranny of 
the concierge; but they will infallibly despise the dull array 
of kitcben utensils which takes the place of their shining 
batterie de cuisine, and if they are unexpectedly invited here 
and there to eat meals in English homes, they will be surprised 
at being admitted so easily to that foyer which is hedged 
round by more barriers in their own land. Miss Betham- 
Edwards's exhortation to show the house from attic to base- 
ment is sound. Because a Frenchman entertains his guests 
more often in a public place than in his own house, he will all 
This, however, 
There is no 


the more enjoy the reverse experience here. 
leaves the cooking rather out of the question. 
need to push the doctrine of being ourselves to formidable 
lengths. The Frenchman entertains less frequently, but on 
the whole more lavishly, than we do. He does not invite his 
friends to “take pot-luck,”’ and yet his deliberated hospitality 
often has a charming air of informality. When the British 
Fleet was entertained at Brest, the picnics and garden-parties 
shamed the memories of the rigid Portsmouth programmes of 
banquet and walk round the dockyard which so long repre- 
sented the range of our invention as the hosts of foreign 
visitors. We profited by the lesson. There is no reason why 
we should not assimilate the better ways of others into 
our routine; but that must be a gradual process without 
violence. The essential thing in our general conduct is that 
we should be—in our homes, in our clubs (to which French- 
men have no exact parallel), and in our public places—simply 
ourselves. 





THE BALANCE OF WILD LIFE IN A GARDEN. 
bie is easier than to destroy the balance of wild 
mS life on a large estate. The gamekeeper who shoots 
every hawk and traps every weasel he can alters the balance 
occasionally with effect for the farmer and 
Kestrels and weasels kill enormous numbers of 


a 
disastrous 


gardener. 


killed, the rat swarms in the granaries and hedgerows, and 
the wood-mouse overruns the garden and eats the crocus-bulbs 
and the tulips. That is all common enough. But it is an 
odder experience to upset the balance of wild life in 
attempting to preserve it; to try to create an artificial 
sunctuary for the wild life of the woods, and then to find 
that the life of the sanctuary has become as artificial as the 
sanctuary itself,—in fact, unnatural altogether. The result 
can be very interesting, but also a little disappointing. 

A rather curious instance of this upsetting of natural 
conditions in an attempt to encourage wild life in a garden 
came under the present writer’s notice during the past year. 
The garden in question is a very small one—not more than 
half-an-acre, and bounded on two sides by an oak fence—but 
it contains some old apple-trees, and lies in a corner of what 
the auctioneers calla desirable residential district, bordering 
on some much larger estates of twenty to forty acres, full of 
fine trees and all sorts of birds. The owner of this small 
garden, being fond of birds, for years past has tried to attract 
them to the garden by hanging up cocoanuts on the trees, 
providing baths of water in the summer, fastening nesting- 
boxes to the tree-trunks and the creepers on the house, and 
doing without a cat. Last year, not counting sparrows’, he 
had perhaps a dozen nests in the garden,—thrushes’, black- 
birds’, robins’, hedge-sparrows’, and great tits’. This year the 
result has different, and, contradictorily 
enough, the strange thing is that the change began with the 
He was a long-haired, grey Skye 


been curiously 
banishing of a dog. 
terrier, and perhaps to some of the less discerning birds 
(always with the exception of a particular robin who sbared 
his bones) he seemed very like a cat. It is true that 
he had a most uneatlike way of rushing out of the house 
barking as loudly as possible for quite insufficient reasons; 
true, too, that nothing excited him to such heights of 
enthusiasm as being set to chase a marauding cat out of the 
garden, though he never came near to catching one, and once 
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when an extremely philosophic cat ran a short distance and 
then sat down and looked at him, he merely sat down opposite 
it in a futile manner. The birds ought to have seen these 
things, and to have realised that he felt quite as strongly 
about cats as they did; but evidently they mistrusted him. 
Perhaps it was his long bair that frightened them, especially 
after he had been washed; perhaps, when he was curled up 
asleep, he was really a most catlike dog. At all events, only 
the commoner, braver birds, well used to dogs, came into the 
garden. 

The change, when it came, was curiously complete. The 
Skye terrier, as old and happy dogs sometimes do, suddenly 
failed, and the garden was left without a dog altogether. 
Nothing much happens in the bird world in the autumn, after 
the migrants bave gone, and during the silly season, so to 
speak, before the frosts everything went on much as usual. 
Then one morning a hen pheasant hopped quietly over the 
fence and spent half-an-hour or so about the place, until it 
was unfortunately terrified by a perambulator. Then came 
a general increase of otber birds, chiefly tits. In January, 
when the frost bound the earth in grey iron and set the water- 
pans solid in an hour, the lawn and the apple-trees were alive 
with great tits, cole tits, blue tits, and marsh tits, flitting from 
one cocoanut to another, changing from tree to tree, balancing 
upside down and sideways and all ways. On a warm day 
late in February the blue tits were in and out of the 
nesting-boxes all day long, and slept in the boxes at 
night; there could hardly have been better promise that 
all the boxes would have tenants in May. But not only 
the birds found the cocoanuts a satisfactory change from 
difficult hunting for food in the hedgerows and under- 
growth. A pair of squirrels that had occasionally jumped 
along a neighbouring row of Weymouth pines—trees which 
possess the single attraction of bearing cones which you 
can burn—one day saw the nuts, and came every day after- 
wards. They tumbled about the apple-trees, raced down the 
stems on to the lawn, raced back again to the cocoanuts, fell 
off the cocoanuts, drank water from the birds’ bath, and day 
after day repeated their performance, the lightest of acrobats 
und the gayest of guests. They were joined by other new- 
comers. First came a pair of nutbatches, late in April, 
hanging with their orange undersides gleaming in the sun, 
peering backwards with a twist of the head like a wryneck’s, 


and driving the most tremendous little bammer-strokes into 


the white kernel. Cobnuts and filberts were strewn for them 
on the grass, and they carried them to the fence, stuck them 
about in crevices, and demolished and ate them at leisure. 
After the nuthatches came a greater spotted woodpecker, and 
bebaved exactly like the nuthatches. The hen, no doubt, was 
busy with ber nursery duties, for only the cock bird came; but 
he was thoroughly at home, walking about the lawn, climbing 
backwards down the trunks of the apple-trees, feeding 
voraciously from the hanging nuts, and hammering the cob- 
nuts to pieces in the crevices of the oak paling. And since he 
came the wild life of the garden bas changed. The tits still 
come, though not in such numbers, and the thrushes and 
robins and blackbirds still hop about the lawn and the paths, 
cracking snails on favourite stones, gulping down centipedes, 
and cocking wise ears at unseen worms. But the apple-trees 


shake with brown, lithe bodies, leaping and scrambling over 


the small boughs; against the blossom flash white-barred 


wings and the brilliant crimson and black of the woodpecker, 
darting like an arrow among the tree-stems; the wooden fence 


rattles with the nutbatch breaking the kernel from the shell. 
The change is almost from a plain little garden into an 
aviary. 

It might be thought that, so far as the small space allowed 


it, something like one of the ideals which Waterton used to 
strive after had been realised. Unfortunately, with the change 


in the inhabitants of the apple-trees has come a change in 
the other babits of the garden. The balance of wild life has 
been altered. The result is that no bird will nest in it. 
nesting-boxes are tenantless; not a robin or a hedge-sparrow 
will build in the ivy and clematis. 
reason. The birds are afraid of the squirrels. The cocoanuts 
were fastened on the same trees as the nesting-boxes, and in 
other years this seemed to be an attraction; the tits would 


come to the nut, catch sight of the box, and make pleased 
Like Mark Twain's blue jay, they observed the 


remarks. 
hole in the box,“ It looks like a hole; it’s located lke 
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There can be only one 
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hole; blamed if I don’t believe it ¢s a hole.” Then they 
nested in the hole. Now they are afraid to gO near it, 
The sequence of changes is an interesting chronicle, First 
you have the ordinary humdrum life of an ordinary garden, 
except that there is no cat, and therefore a better 
chance for the common garden birds. So the common 
birds nest contentedly where they please, and the owner of 
the garden reconciles bimself to the loss of the grace ang 
wisdom of a cat, thinking his wild, hidden thoughts, “ wayino 
his wild tail and walking by his wild lone” and inventing 
“ Just-so Stories ” for himself about the birds he intends to 
confer with presently. But the dog is there, and the rarer, 
shyer birds and the squirrels keep to other trees ; the squirrels 
because squirrels cannot abide dogs any more than cats can, 
and the shy birds because they bold that the dog is probably 
a sort of cat. Then the dog disappears, and the squirrels 
come down into the garden to get the nuts, and the shy nut. 
hatches and woodpeckers come with them, unafraid of the 
squirrels. Why should they be afraid when their beaks can 
crack nuts on the paling? But the other, smaller, weaker 
birds are afraid. Perhaps not every squirrel has a dread. 
ful appetite for birds’ eggs, and, indeed, young birds. But 
many squirrels bave, and the only safe course for wise 
robins and blue tits is to nest where squirrels do not 
come. That, in turn, increases the chance of life for other 
obscurer lives. Birds feed their young in the neighbourhood 
of their nests; what wonder if the caterpillars multiply on 
the roses when no tit will nest in the garden? Where can 
you check, or change, or arrest the chain of altering 
conditions ? The simple reasoning seems to be that the 
ordinary garden birds prefer man as they generally meet with 
him,—that is, accompanied by a dog or a cat. Rarer birds 
will perbaps never come where there is a cat or a dog; but 
when the dog goes the squirrels come, and a decent bird with 
a little pluck will take his chance of a cat, but certainly not 


squirrels. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—In the work of district nursing a large proportion of 
my patients bave been old men and women, and the conditions 
of their lives have always been of peculiar interest to me, 
May I therefore touch upon a few practical points with 
reference to old-age pensions ? 

The only valid reasons for the establishment of such a 
system would be the great prevalence of poverty throughout 
the period of old age, the impossibility of insuring against it, 
and the well-grounded conviction that pensions could be 
granted without increasing this poverty and helplessness; and 
there ought also to be a practical certainty that tbe persons 
receiving the pension would not merely be benefited, but 
benefited in the ratio of the general sacrifice made. Is there 
sufficient foundation for the assertion that old age is badly 
provided for? Even if it is so, have the working classes no 
remedy well within their own power? Do history and know- 
ledge of human nature justify the belief that old-age pensions 
could be granted without causing the poorest classes to 
abandon all effort to provide for the future, without throwing 





a needless burden upon the general community, and an intoler- 
able one upon those who at present are able to maintain 
independence throughout their entire lives, but who only do 
it by frugality, foresight, and frequent self-denial? My 
patients between sixty-five and eighty-five years of age have 
in some cases been mainly dependent upon their children, and 
in others have been supported by out-relief, supplemented by 
small earnings or savings. A few lived on savings which they 
had invested (usually in cottage property); otbers on what 
they called “club money”; others on naval, military, and 
railway pensions; and some on allowances granted privately. 
None of these needed old-age pensions, and, as the Bill is 
at present drafted, most of them would be ineligible. With 
regard to old people in the workhouse, they are either without 
near relatives, or have good reason to distrust them, or they 
are invalids requiring an amount of attention which they 
could not receive elsewhere, while a considerable number are 
of such habits that they could not safely live alone. It is 
folly to speak as if workhouses were crowded witb respectable 
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old people to whom five shillings a week would mean heaven 
rtb. 
“Ons of the things that struck me most forcibly with regard 


to my elderly patients was the pitiably large proportion who 
were without natural protectors. At present the unprotected 
old people in possession of a fixed income are few in number 
and very poor, and during the closing years of their lives they 

nerally lodge in the houses of married women who think it 
an act of natural piety to wait on them, and do it ungrudgingly. 
I have known cases where middle-aged women, with the 
consent, and sometimes with the active co-operation, of their 
husbands, have nursed old people night and day who could 
only afford to pay the merest pittance, and who had no claim 
upon them except the indefeasible one of “ being that respect- 
able.” When these persons increase in number and income a 
very different class of landlady will compete for them. Three 
years ago we had a patient, a most superior old woman, living 
on a pension derived from some private source. She became 
unable to live alone, and gave houseroom to a woman in return 
for attendance. At first all went well; thena nominal husband 
was introduced, and a fortnight later the door was firmly 
closed in the nurse's face. If pensions ever become general, 
the same right of entry and right of search will be necessary 
as are at present granted in cases where cruelty to children 
is reasonably suspected. 

As to the supposed impossibility of making provision for 
old age, this is the history of a man who is at present eagerly 
looking out for a pension. Fifteen years ago an intelligent 
girl of twenty said to me with a worried and troubled air :— 
“Father's never been able to join a club because the doctor 
wouldn't pass him, but now there’s only two children left at 
home I did think that bim and mother would begin to put by 
alittle for themselves. But no; they spend exactly the same 
as when all of us was on their hands.” 
when the last child left them, she complained once more:— 
They keep on paying 7s. 9d. for 


Seven years later, 


“They won't change rooms. 
three big rooms, though they could get two nice ones and a 
scullery for 5s.” The father’s health has now broken down, 
and at sixty-three he is dependent upon married children, 
none of whom have as large wages as he earned for many 
years and all of whom have young families, and only his 
wife’s unexpected death has saved her from the same fate. 
During the first balf of these fifteen years he could have 
easily saved from 5s. to 7s. a week, and during the second 
half be could bave saved considerably more. I have often 
noted that when the children are off the parents’ hands there 
isa reaction against the former sparingness, and they seem 
toexult in sheer waste. If they ate roast sirloin every week 
and roast goose every month, one could excuse them, but the 
joy of flinging away basinfuls of stale bread and mouldy 
potatoes and letting the butter turn rancid is inexplicable. 

It does not do to lose sight of the fact that the more a man 
is expected to do for himself the larger his income tends to 
become, and the less the smaller. The benevolent doubtless 
intend that whatever is given to the poor shall be an addition 
to their wages. In the long run people can only hold what 
they earn, not what is given to them, and they are lucky if 
the addition does not turn into a subtraction. Streets have 
been pointed out to me where rents had been raised on 
account of a soup-kitchen opened in the near neighbourhood 
every winter. The soup, a most repulsive mixture, could only 
be obtained for about five months out of the twelve, and as 
the recipients had to keep up some pretence of being out of 
work, all the inhabitants did not receive it, nor did they all 
wish to do so, but all bad to pay the increased rent. If the 
free provision of a few hundred gallons of soup could do this, 
what incaleulably great disturbances of the social balance 
may be expected from a scheme involving the yearly expendi- 
ture of millions of pounds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Loang. 





A FALSE ANALOGY. 
LTo tae Epriror or tre “Spectator.”] 
Str,—The old-age pensions policy has been propounded here 
in Canada, only in the contributory form, and even in that 
form does not appear to take. Still, we have a practical 
interest in this discussion. Mr. Asquith defends his measure 
against the imputation of Socialism by comparing its policy 
to that of State payment for popular education. Surely 
there is no analogy. In paying for the education of the 











people the State provides itself with intelligent citizens. It 
runs no risk of begetting untbrift; nor, what is most important 
of all, does it open the door to demagogiec corruption. When 
the Prime Minister uses such an argument we cannot help 
asking whether be has very carefully forecast the probable 
consequences of his measure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
(To Trax Evrror or THE “SrecraTor.”] 
Srr,—We cannot but protest against the root idea upon which 
your opposition to the franchise for women is based. You 
believe, in spite of signs all over the world of bigher ideals 
coming in, that the old pagan ideal of physical force as the 
ultima ratio is the eternal law of the world. We women will 
never accept this ideal. There is an awakening among women 
everywhere. Even the poor down-trodden women of the Eust 
are turning uneasily and demanding, though with faltering 
voice, their rights, and no opposition will stifle this demand. 
Doubtless the movement is attended with many crudities and 
imperfect knowledge. But the ideal of women is moral force. 
They are gradually opening their eyes to their responsibility 
in the great public questions, both domestic and foreign, which 
affect them equally with men. In endeavouring to secure the 
expression of that responsibility some may make mistakes in 
That is a detail. The great tide is rising, and no 
force of man nor mistakes of women can ultimately stem it. 
May I commend to you the words of the wise Gamaliel (with 
one syllable added) ?—* Refrain from these women, and let 
them alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
be overthrown: but if it is of God, ye will not be able to over- 
throw them ; lest haply ye be found even to be fighting against 
God.” Our belief is that it isin the providence of God that 
this movement for the political enfranchisement of our sex 
It is perhaps the most important among many 
methods of asserting that moral, not physical, force is the 
great ideal of the future, an ideal in part realised even to-day. 
It asserts, too, that justice, not patronage, must be the basis 
on which alone right relations between the sexes can be 


J. W. H. L. Buntrya. 


method. 


has come, 


established.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

[ We have received a large number of letters on both sides, 
but cannot devote any great amount of space to a discussion 
which is bound to be infructuous.—Eb. Spectator. } 





A CONSERVATIVE OPPORTUNITY.—WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
[To Tur Eprron of Tus “SpeRoraTor.”] 
Srr,—In opening the door to woman suffrage the Prime 
Minister has given the Conservative Party a grand chance 
for strengthening its moral basis. The woman suffrage 
question is not trivial. It is a matter of the highest political 
If, under the guise of logic, votes are given to some 
women who own property, then a much more logical demand 
will give votes to married women, and, on the same plea, no 
long time will elapse before the majority of voters will be of 
the female sex. Women will also be eligible to sit in Parlia- 
ment and to hold any office. If we allow the establishment of 
woman suffrage, we shall place the men of this country in an 
inferior position to that occupied by the men of Germany, 
France, and the United States. Unfortunately, many Con- 
servatives have coquetted with woman suffrage. Mr. Balfour 
Many Primrose dames are fond 


moment. 


has expressed approval of it. 
of it. The religious bodies believe that woman suffrage would 
increase their electoral power, for certainly more women 
than men could be influenced by priests and parsons. Most 
serious people feel that too many male voters are swayed 
by sentiment rather than by reason; but women—it is to 
be believed and hoped—will always be ruled by sentiment 
to a greater decree than men, and are less inclined to 
take a cool and dispassionate view of any subject. Let 
me bring forward an instructive parallel. Before 1886 
many Conservatives, and many Liberals who became strong 
Unionists, had coquetted with Home-rule. Mr. Chamberlain 
had expressed approval of it, and had used the expression 
National Council in connexion with it. But when Home- 
rule took visible shape under Gladstone, Conservatives and 
Unionists saw clearly what the ugly thing meant. There was 
no more coquetting and no more approval. The Conservative 
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Party became, and has remained, a party opposed to Home- 
rule. Its moral basis was so strengthened as to give it nearly 
twenty years of power. Whichever party identifies itself 
with absolute opposition to woman suffrage will have an 
enormous reserve of electoral strength, for it will have a 
moral basis that is grounded in the nature of things, and built 
upon the cardinal facts of human nature. It is to be hoped 
that the Conservative Party may take up this position. In 
doing so it will probably receive an accession of strength 
from the Liberal Party even greater in proportion than the 
Liberal Unionist secession of 1886. It is not unimportant 
to point out that in doing its duty in this matter the Con- 
servative Party would also consult its interests. Let us 
remember that the appeal will be to constituencies of men 
whose rights as men are attacked. Nobody can deny that 
the question is of sufficient importance to demand a special 
appeal to the electorate. Few can think that Englishmen 
have so low a view of their own position in the State, and 
of their duty as men to control their country’s destiny, as 
to make the electoral result in any way doubtful.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cuas. HUGHES. 
Manchester. 


[We agree that the Conservative leaders will forfeit their 
claim to be regarded as the chiefs of the Constitutional 
Party unless they insist either that there shall be a General 
Election before the enactment of woman suffrage, or else, as 
we suggested last year, that a Referendum clause shall be 
added declaring that a vote of the electors shall be taken 
whether the Act shall or shall not be put into operation. —Ep. 
Spectator.) 





LORD ELGIN’S RETIREMENT. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “Sprcraror.” | 
Srr,—There has been curiously little comment in the Press 
en Lord Elgin’s retirement from his Majesty’s Government, 
yet to those of us who knew and worked under him in India 
his retirement seems an event of no little importance. The 
roll of Indian Viceroys contains many a great name, but no 
one filled that high office more worthily thin Lord Elgin. 
His time in India was not a smooth one. Mahratta sedition 
and the Poona murders necessitated legislation which was 
personally distasteful to him. The Tirah War broke out with 
unexampled suddenness. Then a disastrous famine swept 
over the land; and this was followed by the onset of plague, 
which for a time seemed to threaten the whole fabric of society. 
All these troubles were met by him promptly and with unruffled 
calm. None of us who were in daily contact with him ever saw 
him lose his head or his temper. I only once saw him per- 
turbed, and that was when a high official on one occasion 
bad not played quite straight with him. Lord Elgin, 
who was always absolutely loyal to his subordinates, could 
not understand any one he trusted being disloyal to 
him. In Council he was always judicial. He invited 
the freest expression of opinion, whether it accorded with 
his own views or not. He adhered firmly to his decisions, 
but bore no grudge against those who differed from 
him; and we all knew that his conclusions, whether we 
agreed with them or not, were formed solely with reference 
to what he conceived to be the right thing to do, without 
any thought of himself, or of how his proposed course 
of action would affect either his personal convenience or his 
reputation. During forty years of official life I have served 
under many good chiefs, but none of them have equalled 
Lord Elgin in single-minded devotion to duty and the State. 
I cannot speak from any personal knowledge of Lord Elgin’s 
work at the Colonial Office, but it would be strange if he did 
not display there the same qualities that he displayed in 
India to those that knew him. In these days of self-seeking 
and self-advertisement, the disappearance from public life of 
a statesman who was the very negation of those popular 
qualities must leave a blank which it is difficult to fill, and his 
retirement is a matter which ought not to be passed over in 
silence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Former MEMBER OF THE VICEROY’S 
Council 1n INDIA. 


[We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s letter, for 
we believe that the dismissal—it can hardly be given any 
other name—of Lord Elgin from the Ministry was a great 
mistake, and that in the late Colonial Secretary the nation 





has lost a loyal and self-sacrificing administrator,—one who 
in fact, and not merely in name, tried to serve the State 
without thinking of his own career or his own interests, [, 
say that truthfully of any public man is to say much.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 
[To tur Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Next month will be the crucial one in the long fight 
against Congo misrule. The result of the partial elections 
in Belgium shows that we need be under no apprehension that 
the impossible annexation proposals made by the Belgian 
Government represent the views of the Belgian people. Those 
proposals would perpetuate the basic evil of the present 
system,—viz., the claim of the Administration to proprietor. 
ship over forest produce—the trading wealth of the native 
population—and the extension of the concessionnaire com. 
panies. The Belgian Parliamentary Opposition is virtually 
unanimous in rejecting the present proposals, and there can 
be no doubt that if the British Government stands firm, the 
Treaty will not pass in its present form. In asking for what 
you have rightly characterised as the total reversal of the 
present economic system as the price of a British recognition 
of Belgian annexation, the Congo Reform Association igs 
merely demanding the re-establishment of normal conditions 
of administration in the Congo,—such as prevail, for example, 
in the British possession of Southern Nigeria, which offers 
many analogies with the Congo, and where the inalienability 
of land and forest produce is the fundamental basis of 
administration.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Moret. 
Hawarden, near Chester. 





PROTECTION IN AMERICA. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Our League believes that the struggle of any nation 
either to maintain or to establish Free-trade is a matter of 
international concern, and is therefore hoping to inaugurate 
at the Free-Trade Congress in August a general attack on 
Protection in the interests of humanity. With that object it 
is obtaining from the sufferers in protected countries accounts 
of the mischief which Protection works,—a sort of “ Tariff 
Reform Commission” No. II. These will be published else- 
where. But one such, sent to us by the New York Tariff 
Reform Committee, has a message to England so strikingly 
at variance with the usual English conception of the American 
position that it cannot fail to interest. The main body of the 
letter deals with the strangling of industries by the tariffs 
which are meant to foster them, with their causation of unem- 
ployment, and their accentuation of the distress so caused by 
raised prices. It ends thus :— 

“More than ever before, we have the active co-operation of the 
manufacturers and the farmers, both of whom, through their 
great national organisations, have recently declared strongly in 
favour of materially lower tariff rates. We cannot understand 
how Great Britain, after maintaining Free-trade for many years 
and building up her industries and commerce through a policy of 
unrestricted commerce, can even consider the proposition to 
return to a protective system. That she should thus reverse 
her well-known policy would be especially strange in view 
of the fact that the United States is now almost certainly 
preparing to abandon her system of trade restrictions, and 
that the protective idea, at least in its more extreme forms, 
is entirely discredited. 

Signed by Brron W. Hotr (Chairman). 
Jesse F. Orton (Secretary).” 
It will be generally conceded that if the United States adopts 
Free-trade, universal Free-trade is within view. Those who 
have been privileged, like the writer, to see much of this side 
of American thought, will see in the movement a moral force 
that will not “change nor falter nor repent”; a righteous 
indignation against the injustice which tariffs work at home 
to all except the favoured few, and abroad to other nations 
whose interests are really identical, which will not fail to 
attain its object. Surely, if English people realise the depth 
of this feeling—and not in the United States only—they will 
refrain from any action which would tend to embarrass the 
struggles of Free-traders abroad. Our Fiscal Reform agita- 
tion has already worked intense discouragement to the cause 
of Free-trade in our Colonies and abroad. Unquestionably 
they who would extend Free-trade are fighting in the cause of 
mankind. To dishearten such men, especially at a time when 
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our goal seems within reach, appears to us like a kind of 


treason to the cause of humanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. G. M. Baskett, 
Secretary to the Free-Trade Crusade League, and Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Yorkshire to the Cobden Club. 

Halton, near Leeds. 

[We agree. If our correspondent and his fellow-workers are 
in earnest, they will surely do their best to withstand the 
criminal folly of the present Government, who are entering 
upon a fiscal policy which is preparing the ground for Pro- 
tection.—ED. Spectator.) 





THE CLERGY AND THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the notice of the May Contemporary in your issue of 
May 9th Iam accused of “launching a monstrous charge” 
against the Church and the country clergy in saying (practi- 
cally) that the Church pays for the steady support of “the 
trade” by her “toleration” of the village “ pub,” on no better 
ground than clerical utterances in two local centres at anti- 
Licensing Bill meetings. Here is another such meeting at 
Pewsey, another considerable town, on May 7th, the speaker 
another vicar, a well-known clerical leader, Rev. T. Cunning- 
bam, of Chirton. He praised publicans generally, decried 
“this most cowardly Government” for “turning on them,” 
and said that “he would not be wiser than his Maker; He 
put temptation in his way, he did not want to see one of them 
{his hearers] saved from temptation by a miserable Act of 
Parliament. He had four sons,—and his shame would be 
great if they became teetotalers.” The official Tory 
candidate for East Wilts then referred to “the enormous 
mass of earnest clergy in this country who were opposed 
to the Bill—a fraud and a sham.” Another vicar 
elsewhere calls it in a public speech “a _ thoroughly 
abominable Bill.” The vicar of Burbage, speaking in his own 
parish, April 27th, calls it “the most canting, lying, and 
hypocritical Bill ever brought before Parliament,—built upon 
cant and the snivelling hypocrisy of the Nonconformist con- 
science.” There has been no public repudiation of these 
utterances by the clergy, so far as I know. Their general 
support is loudly claimed by the opponents of the Bill. It 
does not look as if the “country clergy,” at any rate, 
“played a great part in support of the Licensing Bill.” I 
could accumulate instances.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
D. C. Pepper, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Applegarth, Ogbourne St. George, Marlborough. 


[In every fierce agitation unwise and violent things are sure 
to be said, and the clergy, who have no monopoly of reticence, 
and after all are very human people, usually contribute 
their fair share of the strong language used on both sides. 
To base a general charge against the Church on the strength 
of the foolish sayings of obscure clergymen quoted above 
seems to us what we called it before, “ monstrous.”—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





KENTISH HEADLAND FOR THE PEOPLE. 

(To rar Eprror or tae “ Spscrator.”’} 
Smr,—Among the letters of kind response to my appeal which 
appeared in your columns last week is one promising a 
donation of £50 if the remainder of the money is received by 
the end of June. The amount still needed is £268. I hope 
that you will see your way to give publicity to these facts, and 
that the many who sympathise with schemes for preserving 
beautiful points of view will contribute the requisite balance, 
whether in large or small sums.—I am, Sir, &c., 

190 Marylebone Road, N.W. Octavia HItt. 





THE TRAFFIC IN ORDERS. 
(To rae Eprror or tur “ Spectator.” | 
&ir,—In your issue of the 16th inst. appeared an admirable 
article under the heading “ The Traffic in Orders.” Permit 
me to endorse your objections to the acceptance of foreign 
decorations by English diplomatists, and officers, military or 


civil. Ican assure you that as regards the first-named, their | 


foreign colleagues viewed the absence of such marks of dis- 
tinction much in the same light as Talleyrand was impressed 
by Castlereagh’s unbespangled bosom. The rule formerly 
obtaining has now been so transgressed that it will not be as 


easy as you seem to think to revert to the old order of things, 
nor must it be forgotten that even during the reign of Queen 
Victoria a number of foreign decorations—chiefly Danish 
ones—were accepted and worn at Marlborough House by 
members of the household, and therein lay the thin edge of 
the wedge.—I am, Sir, Xe., Ex-DIPLOMATIST. 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
[To tae Eprror or tur “ Sprcrator.”’ | 
Str,—Since you suggest in your interesting article of 
May 23rd that there are difficulties and dangers connected 
with the endowment of a National Theatre that have not been 
fully realised, would it not be advisable to try some experi- 
ments before the country is finally committed to the building 





of such a theatre? If some enterprising Committee could be 
formed to collect a few thousand pounds with this object, a 
company of actors could be kept going in a repertory of plays 
which could be seen in London as well as in our chief provin- 
cial towns. Changes could from time to time be made in the 
director, the company, and the plays, according as intelligent 
public criticism demanded. In 1916 an appeal could then be 
more effectively made throughout the entire kingdom to 
obtain funds for the permanent endowment of work which 
would have been already seen and approved of. By this 
means it would be difficult to question the use that would be 
made of the subscribers’ money.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM POEL. 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
(To THe Eprror oF THe “ SpRCTATOR," ] 
Srr,—I have this morning (May 25th) received a most welcome letter 
in reference to the fund I am endeavouring to raise for the purchase 
of Glastonbury Abbey. Sir Henry Harben writes to tell me that 
on behalf of an anonymous donor he is authorised to say that if I 
raise £2,500, in addition to the outstanding promises made to me, 
by October Ist, it will be met by a gift of £2,500. I write to ask 
you to assist me in obtaining additional gifts to enable me to 
claim the generous promise by circulating this information, and 
by publishing from time to time the subscriptions received 
towards the required amount.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Palace, Wells, Somerset. G. W. Bats. anp WELL. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF MILTON. 

[To tue Eprror or tue ‘‘Sprrcrator.”] 
Srr,—December 9th next will be the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Milton. The Council of the British Academy, 
feeling that the day should not be allowed to pass without due 
observance, have decided to organise a commemoration of the 
tercentenary. They believe that they will be acting in accord- 
ance with common sentiment, and they are confirmed in this view 
by a letter which was recently addressed to them by the Lord 
Mayor, the Chairman of the London County Council, the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, the Master of Christ's College, Cambridge (Milton’s 
College), the High Master of St. Paul’s School (Milton’s 
school), and Mr. H. A. Harben, on behalf of the trustees 
of Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. In this letter 
the signatories remark that “it might be felt that London, 
Milton’s birthplace, so intimately associated with his life 
and work, should take the lead in promoting such a movement. 
But the event is one of national importance rather than of local 
interest, and its celebration should be entrusted to a representa- 


tive body competent to ensure that it shall be carried out in a 
fitting and dignified manner.” The details of the programme of 
the celebration will be duly announced; but the special reason 


for addressing this letter to you at this early date is in order to 
commend the due observance of the tercentenary to the attention 
of the educational authorities of English-speaking countries. 
Those who are directly concerned in education will be best able 
to decide on the various ways in which this suggestion can be 
carried out.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Maunpe THompson, 
British Museum. President of the British Academy. 





THE TOLSTOY CELEBRATION. 
[To Tae Epiror oF tar “ Specrator,”’] 

Srr,—It appears to be certain that Count Tolstoy, while desiring 
to hold completely aloof from all responsibility for the celebration 
of his eightieth birthday on August 28th, is yet not displeased at 
the idea of an appreciative and sympathetic recognition of his 
labours by those who have been consistently his friends in 
England. This Committee therefore will now proceed to carry 
out the scheme which has already been laid before the public. 
They propose (1) to prepare an address of congratulation to be 
signed by all persons who are in sympathy with Count Tolstoy ; 
| and (2) to publish and distribute as widely as possible a cheap 
| edition of his writings in English (since this, it is understood, 
| would please him more than anything else). The latter involves 
the translating of a number of his works still untranslated, 
buying the copyright of certain translations which do not 
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belong to him, and securing a publisher against loss involved 
in publishing a popular edition. The edition should be worthy 
of Tolstoy and his English admirers. We feel sure that 
Tolstoy’s English readers and disciples recognise his unique 
position, and will join us in carrying out these objects 
in a manner suitable to so exceptional an occasion. The 
address will lie for signature on or after June 15th at 14 St. 
James’s Square, S.W.; Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; Mr. A. C. Fifield’s, 44 Fleet 
Street, E.C. Cheques or postal orders may be sent to Messrs. 
Barclay and Co., 1 Pall Mall East, payable to “ Tolstoy Fund,” or 
to the Hon. Secretary, 14 St. James’s Square, S.W.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epmunp Gossz, Chairman. 


Hon. Secretary: C. Hagberg Wright, 14 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W. 

The Committee is as follows:—Hon. Maurice Baring, J. M. 
Barrie, Esq., John Galsworthy, Esq., Mrs. Garnett, Thomas 
Hardy, Esq., Maurice Hewlett, Esq., Laurence Irving, Esq., 
Henry James, Esq., The Earl of Lytton, Aylmer Maude, Esq., 
George Meredith, Esq., O.M., Prof. Gilbert Murray, H. W. 
Nevinson, Esq., The Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O., G. Bernard Shaw, 
Esq., Alfred Sutro, Esq., Professor P. Vinogradoff, Sir Donald 
Wallace, K.C.I.E., H. G. Wells, Esq., The Lord Weardale. 








POETRY. 


FATHER AND SON. 





[** Che in la mente m’é fitta ed or m'accora 
La cara e buona imagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’insegnavate come l'uom s’eterna.” 
—Dante.] 





I wapd a father; when he was alive, 
I did not greatly care his will to please ; 
I did not know his habit was to strive 
For me, his son, upon his bended knees. 


My careless eyes found him but commonplace, 
And tbus untreasured chances passed away 
Of watching Time—consummate artist !—trace 

A character like Christ's in “ common” clay. 


Then he appeared a Philistine, too stiff 
To sympathise with my superior mind ; 

But now, when he is dead, it seems as if 
He were the vision-seer, I the blind. 


He knows now all the secrets of the grave 
Versed in profounder than Hegelian lore ; 

He wears the crown God gives to those who brave 
The world’s contempt and all its sneers ignore. 


And I who could so lightly talk with him, 
Confronting wisdom with youth’s insolence, 

Would give all that I have to walk with him, 
And think a great boon won at small expense. 


I did not know how fervently he longed 
In me deep-cherished hopes to realise, 
Too late I see it now, the love I wronged, 
Then in my reach, now out of reach, the prize. 


Though they are lost, which might have once been won, 
Rich opportunities I cast away, 

I trust that even now he sees his son 
Tracking bis footsteps to the land of day. 


Then will I tell him what [ had to keep 
Buried within my breast, a life-long woe; 
And he wi!l say: “My son! my son! why weep ? 
I have forgiven it so long ago.” 
C. H. Faure Frie.p. 








ART. 

iailiiaiiansine 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
Ir is the point of view of the artists, rather than their painting, 
which makes the Exhibition of the New English Art Club 
interesting. This point of view is so entirely opposed to that 
of the majority of painters who send their works to the more 
frequented Galleries that it is worth while to pause and con- 
sider the difference. A battle is constantly waged in art 
between the champions of subject and treatment. 





Of course, | beautiful in colour. 





neither side can exist without the other, for a subject must be 
treated to attain existence on the canvas, and treatment must 
have a subject upon which to display itself. The real point 
at issue is what it is that moves the artist to paint,—doeg 
he wish to express an idea or to create a thing of beaut 
by means of form and colour? A badly painted picture 
no doubt express a fine idea quite clearly, but is it worth 
having? The painting in this case is mere hieroglyphic or 
picture-writing, which is but a cumbrous means of expression 
much inferior to language. On the other hand, pare 
painting for its own sake becomes cold, and rises no higher 
than a finely woven carpet or an ornament made of coloured 
jewels. The painter who leaves out of account the emotions 
and poetry of the human mind errs as much on one side as 
the artist who cares little for the purely artistic qualities 
provided his picture tells its story. In all great periods of art 
the two elements have gone hand-in-hand, for they are not 
Ormuzd and Abriman, but reconcilable forces, which, properly 
understood, are the complement of each other. But it js 
observable that the greatest painters in the past have always 
been quite clear that the treatment must be artistically beauti- 
ful whatever happens, and that no amount of emotion can ever 
be an excuse for inartistic treatment. By his humanity and bis 
poetry, Memling makes a more lasting impression on us than 
Vermeer of Delft, though as mere painters there is not 
much to choose between them after allowing for the differencg 
between the modern and the mediaeval style. 

The painters of the New English Art Club seem to devote 
themselves entirely to the work of painting, and are not 
interested by the creative and poetic forces. Hence it is that 
we find in the present no less than in former Exhibitions a 
strongly imitative tendency. One can go round the room and 
note the origin in ancient and modern art of a large number 
of the pictures. Mr. John, who is an artist of real power in 
some directions, has apparently been struck of late by the 
work of Puvis de Chavannes, and also by the portrait-heads 
from the Greek cemetery at Alexandria to be seen at the National 
Gallery. First we have the water-colour, Three Little Things 
(No. 10), which is little more than a free transcript of these 
Greek portraits. Then in The Infant Pyramus (No. 71) wo 
have an even more servile imitation of Puvis, only his beauty, 
both of form and of colour, bas been missed. Mr. John seems 
to have tried to hide his great powers, and to have wished 
to produce the effect of a copy of a Puvis by a clever 
child. In his Olilai (No. 116) he has combined the styles of 
the decorative Frenchman and the Alexandrine Greek with a 
result that is more amusing than beautiful. To realise what 
Mr. John’s talent really is we must turn to his drawings. 
A Portrait (No. 17) is a fine piece of modelling, realised 
strongly like « Verocchio. It is in such works, and in the 
two studies (Nos. 15 and 19), rather than in the stylistic 
experiments, that the artist does justice to himself. 

Mr. Rich has a delightful feeling for water-colour of the 
best English tradition, dating, not from the stippled work of 
the middle of the last century, but from an earlier and better 
time. The South Downs (No. 20) is a charming drawing full of 
colour and style, with its showery sky and windmill-crowned 
slope. The same artist has a sober-hued but beautiful sketch 
of Tewin Mill (No. 38) which is most skilfal in its sober 
harmony. Mr. Sargent is brilliant in his Venetian water- 
colour, The Giudecca (No. 35), with its white and green ship 
lying outside the Dogana. The foreground is made by a 
figure of a gondolier, whose deep rich flesh colour and dark 
hat and coat give force and value to the sunny air of the 
distance. 

Altogether, the water-colours and drawings are the best 
part of the Exhibition. too many 
instances show want of sympathy with the material We 
ought not to have to admire a picture in spite of its 
paint-surface, which ought to be beautiful in itself, but 
this is the case here in many instances. There is plenty 
of room for various ways of laying on the colour 
between the poles of Bellini’s enamel and the impasto of 

tembrandt without employing the forced and unpleasant 
methods of Mr. Steer's The Outskirts of a Town (No. 99), 
where drawing and colour alike are overwhelmed in masses 
of clotted paint. More pleasant is the same artist’s figure 
and still-life study, The Morning-Room (No. 87), which, 
though unnecessarily clumsy in texture, is at any rate 
Another fine piece of colour is the little 


The oil-paintings in 
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's dress in Mr. Tonks’s picture of two children in The 


tion (No. 84). The green shot with cinnamon is of 
striking effect, and makes us regret the careless drawing | 
of the figure. And could not the roses of the cheeks be 
attained in some other way than by heaping up the paint 
til] the quality of the flesh was lost? Much more sympathy 
with the material is shown by Mr. W. W. Russell in his 
Chelsea Reach (No. 74), and Mr. C. J. Holmes has painted two 
beautiful pictures of mountains, Rougemont (No. 122) and |} 
Biasca (No. 135). The latter is finely felt both as regards 
colour and the treatment of the mountain forms. 

It has already been said that the attitude of the artists rather 
than their achievements is of interest in this Gallery. When | 
cheap sentiment and vulgar incident are rampant, itis good that | 
the enormous importance of the purely artistic qualities should 
be recognised. The success of a picture must depend on the 
artist’s desire to create a thing of beauty by means of the 
special qualities belonging to the painter. If in doing this he 
brings into play the forces of imagination, the work of art 
will not be weakened, but stimulated, provided that the 
fundamental impulse is aesthetic. H. S. 
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BOOKS. 


SIR SPENCER WALPOLE’S LAST VOLUMES.* 
Ir is with keen pleasure, tempered by keen regret, that we 
welcome these last volumes of the most judicial and learned 
of recent English historians. They bring the history of | 
modern England down to the limit which the author had 
proposed to himself; but, as Sir Alfred Lyall, who has edited 
them, tells us in his preface, they did not receive the author's 
final corrections, and the chapters on the Transvaal and Zulu 
Wars, and on the condition of the working classes, which he 
had contemplated, were left unwritten. Yet the book has few 
of the faults of an unrevised work. So accurate and lucid 
was Sir Spencer Walpole’s method that we can find only two 
passages which might be corrected ina later edition. In Vol. L., 
p. 198, it is hardly clear to the reader unfamiliar with revenue 
questions why there could be any difference in the ways of 
computing the Income-tax by a percentage on incomes, and 
by so many pence per pound of income. The reason, of 
course, is that a fraction of the unit is taken as a complete 
unit, and it makes a considerable difference if this unit be £1 
or £100. We think this might be explained in a note. 


Again, in Vol. IL. p. 338, the words “South African” should | 


| of those massive landscapes not very unusual on the coasts of 


be inserted before Colonies, the reference being to Lord 
Carnarvon’s abortive Federation Act. The new volumes deal 
with a period of British history when the main interest lay in 
foreign affairs. The Franco-German War, the ‘ Alabama’ 
difficulty, the Russo-Turkish War, and the Armenian question 
take up more than half the space. 
find a more balanced and acute critic of foreign policy than 
Sir Spencer Walpole. He has no brief for any side, and 
examines the data with the rigid impartiality of a lawyer. 
His point of view throughout is that of the Whig school, and 
we are far from certain that this is not the best standpoint 
for general history. If it lacks in eloquence and imagination, 
it gains in sanity and truth. Its presuppositions are the 
accepted maxims of political science, and since it has no 
erusades of its own to preach it can weigh those of other men 
with scrupulous fairness. This is especially the case in 
dealing with foreign policy, where after an interval of years 
the data are fully available to the student. In treating of 
domestic and social questions, where the data are necessarily 
larger und more confused, the Whig historian is apt to 
simplify unduly and to fail in prescience and subtlety. He is 
not sufficiently aloof from the subject to get perspective, and 
since at all costs he must be lucid and orderly, he may ocecasion- 
ally attain this order by a too formal analysis. Sir Spencer 
Walpole is the type of the Whig historian at his best, and we 
fear he is the last of the race. Like all true Whigs, he is 
immensely learned in precedents. He finds the same formula 
potent in different ages, the same process repeated in the 
history of successive Ministries. His style has an old- 
fashioned rotundity and antithesis which personally we find 





| travel afforded him.” 


It would be difficult to | 





* The a of Twenty-five Years (1856-1880). By Sir Spencer Walpole, 
E.¢€.B, Vols. III, and IV. London: Longmans and Co, [2ls. net. ] 


very pleasing. A phrase like this belongs to another age: 
“Mr. Childers was compelled to resign his post and seek health 
in the comparative freedom from trouble which Continental 
So does this sentence: “A period of 
unusual prosperity was, in fact, promoting consumption, and 
financiers were pleased to boast, and temperance reformers 
were shocked to note, that the people had ‘drunk themselves 
out of the Alabama difficulty.’” That is the old-fashioned, 
standard, Macaulayan way of introducing an epigram. We 


| have said that Whig history is fair history; but since no man 


living is without his prejudices, we find in Sir Spencer 
Walpole now and again traces of bias. He obviously disliked 
Disraeli, and he was under the spell of Gladstone. He labours 
to be absolutely fair, but cannot succeed, and we like him the 
better for it. 

“The accomplishment of reform invariably reduces the 
ranks of the reformers. For many men who have sur- 
mounted the hill which it was their immediate object to climb, 
instead of attacking the new Alp before them, are apt, like 
Lord John Russell's traveller, to rest and be thankful.” This 
is Sir Spencer Walpole's explanation of the dry-rot which set 
in after 1870 with Mr. Gladstone's greatest Ministry, and it is 
a good example of the kind of pregnant generalisation with 
which his pages are amply supplied. We have an excellent 
and unprejudiced account of Lord Granville’s handling of the 
Franco-German War, and Gortschakoff's denunciation of the 
1856 Treaty; and the delicate question of the ‘ Alabama’ 
arbitration is treated with equal discretion and candour. 
None of the incidents added to the prestige of the Govern- 
ment. A good many old Palmerstonians had contributed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s victory, and they were now rueing their 
bargain. The Prime Minister's tactics in abolishing the 
purchase system in the Army, and one or two of his appoint- 
ments, seemed to moderate Liberals a dangerous tampering 
with Constitutional practice. Then came serious differences 
in the Cabinet, and the General Election of 1874—six years 
after a great Reform Bill and the first Election under the 
Ballot Act—showed a large Conservative majority. Mr. 
Disraeli had accurately gauged popular feeling, and he was 
never more brilliant than during the months before the Dissolu- 
tion when he was attacking the exhausted Government. The 
power of political oratory is evanescent, but we can still read 
with pleasure such admirable invective as this :— 

“As time advanced, it was not difficult to perceive that 
extravagance was being substituted for energy by the Govern- 
ment. ‘he unnatural stimulus was subsiding. Their paroxysms 
ended in prostration. Some took refuge in melancholy, and their 
eminent chief alternated between a menace andasigh. As I sat 
opposite the Treasury Bench, the Ministers reminded me of one 


South America. You behold a range of exhausted volcanoes. Not 
a flame flickers on a single pallid crest. But the situation is still 
dangerous. ‘There are occasional earthquakes, and now and anor 
the dark rumbling of the sea.” 

We lack such a critic to-day; but the moral remains. Mr 
Gladstone’s Government suffered the fate of all reformers 
whose zeal outruns the popular will. 

Mr. Disraeli’s last Ministry occupies the remainder of the 
volumes. It began with some admirable measures of domestic 
reform, but the centre of gravity soon shifted from home to 
foreign policy. Sir Spencer Walpole is an unsparing critic 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and on the facts we are disposed to 
agree with him. Lord Beaconsfield’s handling of the Russo- 
Turkish question was, no doubt, not remarkable either for 
prescience or consistency. Where we should be disposed 
to differ from the author is as to the psychological reasons 
assigned for some of his acts. Lord Beaconsfield was 
wrong-headed and over-imaginative at times, but he was 
certainly not callous or cynical where the interests of Britain 
were involved. The same method of criticism, if applied to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy on more than one occasion, would have 
resulted in judgments with which neither Sir Spencer Walpole 
nor ourselves would have agreed. The truth is that Britain 
suffered from 1875 onward, as she is suffering again 
to-day, from a sudden fit of the apocalyptic style in politics. 
No one could be content with a plain reason for a plain 
fact, and the atmosphere was surcharged with rhetoric. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ Jingo” speech, and Mr. Freeman’s nonsense 
at St. James’s Hall, were products of the same mood. It is 
pleasant to pass from these controversies to the chapter on 
“ Ritual and Religion.” We have no hesitation in describing 
the hundred odd pages of this chapter as the best short 
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account of the matter in modern English. It is very much 
superior to Mr. Herbert Paul's treatment of the same subject 
in his history. The Whig is a good historian of ecclesiastical 
struggles. - He stands well outside their radius and judges 
coolly and securely. He may fail in dealing with the rarer 
and more spiritual types of disputant like Newman, but he is 
excellent on the pure ecclesiastic like Manning. After all, it 
was the Whig standpoint which triumphed. .As Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward has pointed out, the long struggle from the Gorham case 
to the Public Worship Regulation Act ended in the victory 
of Erastianism,—a victory most distasteful to Mr. Gladstone. 
Among other merits. of the later chapters we would 
mention the most sympathetic and just estimate of Sir 
Stafford. Northcote, a statesman who gets less than his due 
from most modern historians. Almost our only complaint 
of the book is that the word “Imperial” is habitually used in a 
disparaging sense. This may have been permissible to a critic 
of Lord Beaconsfield in 1878, but it is now dropped by common 
consent. Sir Spencer Walpole is not a gossiping chronicler, 
but these volumes are not without their good stories. One 
of the bestis the exquisitely appropriate quotation which Lord 
Cross used in arguing for a lower Income-tax. —Nyri, otdé 
icaow bom mréov Huov mavrds. Mr. Asquith’s recent experi- 
ance as to differentiation of income shows that the quotation 
is a permanent maxim of economic truth. 





THREE FRENCHMEN IN ENGLAND.* 


THE visits of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau to 
England are interesting episodes well deserving of the 
detailed study which Professor Churton Collins has given 
them in a volume the publication of which is singularly 
appropriate at the present moment. The subject might be 


development of European thought, as a factor in the political 
histories of England and France, as an illustration of the 
effects of international relations on literature, or as material 
‘in the biographical study of three great men of letters. It 
is almost entirely from the last standpoint that Professor | 
“Collins bas written his book. He has been interested chiefly | 
in the personal side of his subject, and though of course he | 
does not ignore the broader issues, his work is mainly valuable | 
as an elucidation of biographical facts. The amount of 
new matter which he has been able to collect is not very 
great. One of the most remarkable features of the volume 
is a reproduction of the strange and moving portrait | 
of Rousseau by Wright of Derby, painted in the year of | 
his arrival in England; and two unpublished letters by | 
Voltaire, written in English, are of interest, not only as | 
additions to one of the greatest and most enthralling of | 
correspondences, but as examples of the power of style in 
making itself felt even through the intractable medium of a 
foreign tongue. But, on the whole, Professor Collins’s book 
must be regarded rather as a skilful and accurate preparation 
of known facts than as a treasury of new ones. The care and 
scholarship which he has accustomed his readers to expect 
from him are evident upon every page; obscure sources of 
information—such as the contemporary notices in the London 
Press—have been drawn upon with effect; and the result is a 
volume at once instructive and entertaining. 

Indeed, it would be no easy matter to give even the most 
superficial account of the incidents of which Professor Collins 
treats without striking out some sparks of interest and 
pleasure from the most jaded of readers. The name of 
Voltaire is in itself sufficient to start off a whole train of 
Celightful associations, and to raise expectations of more. 
The only pity is that, so far as his visit to England is con- 
cerned, so much should still remain in darkness. How glad 
we should be to know a little more, for instance, of that amiable 
Mr. Falkener in whose house at Wandsworth Voltaire seems to 
have spent so much of his time! The Bolingbrokes, Voltaire 
informs a friend in one of the newly discovered letters 
included in the present volume, “ offered me all, their money, 
their house; but I refused all, because they are lords, and 
I have accepted all from Mr. Falkener, because he is a 
single gentleman.” Falkener was a wealthy merchant who 
subsequently ceased to be a “single gentleman,” becoming 


* Voltaire, Montesquien, and Rousseau in England. . By J. Churton Collins, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Birmingham. London; 
Eveleigh Nash. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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English Ambassador at Constantinople, and it wag dur 

his occupation of this post that Voltaire dedicated to hi 

the tragedy of Zaire. He appears to have possessed those 
qualities of solidity, independence, and calm—the curious} 

mingled characteristics of what can only be called a salen 
epicureanism—which were shared by so many of his country. 
men in the early years of the eighteenth century. “| am 
here,” he writes to Voltaire, “just as you left me, neither 
merrier nor sadder, nor richer nor poorer; enjoying perfect 
health, having everything that renders life agreeable, without 
love, without avarice, without ambition, without envy; and ag 
long as all that lasts I shall call myself a very happy man,” 
It is pleasant to imagine the phlegmatic English merchant 
and the agitated French poet strolling together through the 
grounds at Wandsworth discussing life and art, politics and 
religion, science and the drama, while the quiet summer evenings 
lengthened out into the night. But, needless to say, Voltaire’s 
life in England was not all idyllic happiness. Wherever 
he went, he carried with him a spirit of unappeasable 
excitability, which constantly drove him into the most absurd 
and the most discreditable predicaments, and usually ended 
by making the place of his abode too hot to hold him. His 
visit to England was no exception to the rule. It is probable 
that he departed under a cloud, and it is certain that his 
conduct in London occasionally sank to very questionable 
levels. But the details of his adventures are doubtful ip 





| arranged for the occasion. 





| every sense of the word, and Professor Collins has not suc. 


ceeded in throwing much fresh light upon them. Perhaps 
the most characteristic of the incidents he relates is a story 
of Voltaire’s conduct in a street dispute, which, trivial as it 
is, illustrates in a remarkable way that great man's habit of 
getting into sordid difficulties, and‘his no less singular adroit- 
ness in getting out of them. His electric energy seemed to 


treated in a variety of ways,—as a series of incidents in the | C°@V°Y itself into every one with whom he came in contact, 


and he could bardly walk down the street without becoming a 


| centre of excitement. On one occasion he was surrounded by 


a crowd of roughs, who threw mud at him and taunted him 
with being a Frenchman, upon which, with astonishing 
promptitude, he mounted on a stone and addressed his 
assailants in a speech of which the first sentence only has been 
preserved: “Brave Englishmen! am I not sufficiently un- 
happy in not having been born among you?” Oddly enough, 
the harangue was completely successful, and Voltaire was 
eventually carried to his lodgings in triumph on the shoulders 
of the crowd. It is impossible to conceive of such an adven- 
ture as this overtaking the refined and aristocratic Montes- 
quieu, whose visit to England was passed entirely among 
persons of the highest birth and distinction. It is true that 
occasionally even an English nobleman was not averse in 
those days from a practical joke of the roughest kind, and 
when the author of the Lettres Persanes stepped forward to 
meet the Duke of Montagu at Blenheim he found himself 
plunged head over ears in a tub of cold water which had been 
But his comment upon the 
incident is almost English in its sobriety: “I thought it odd, 
to be sure; but a traveller must take the world as it goes.” 
One can imagine the implacable fury which, in such 
circumstances, would have seized upon Voltaire. 

In striking contrast with scenes of this kind is the sad 
story of Rousseau’s English visit, which Professor Collins 
relates with fullness, and, on the whole, with sympathy. That 
the clue to this epoch of Rousseau's life, darkened as it was 
by terrible suspicions, by gross ingratitude, and by almost 
absolute unbappiness, is to be found in a monomania amount- 
ing to madness mast be evident to every reader of his later 
works, and Professor Collins unhesitatingly accepts this view 
of the case. It is, however, not so easy to follow him when 
he asserts that the first symptoms of Rousseau’s malady did 
not make their appearance until after his arrival in London. 
Many years previously, at the time of his quarrel with Grimm 
and Diderot, signs had disclosed themselves of a maniacal 
tendency precisely similar to that which brought about his 
quarrel with Hume. Indeed, Hume's French friends had 
foretold the very rupture that occurred, and Horace Walpole, 
writing from Paris on the eve of Rousseau's departure, 
expressed the wish that Hume might not repent of his attach- 
ment to one “ who contradicts and quarrels with all mankind, 
in order to obtain their admiration.” On the whole, it seems 
hardly possible to doubt that Rousseau's conduct in England 
was merely the development of an aberration which had 
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become manifest at afar earlier epoch in bis life. The detuils 
of that conduct are set forth with terrible clarity by Professor 
Collins, and those who are not already acquainted with them 
cannot do better than consult his narrative, though it does 
not make cheerful reading. One circumstance in it alone 
stands out almost beautifully amid the gloom of the rest, 
—Rousseau’s love of inanimate Nature. As late as 1840, 
Professor Collins tells us, the strange Frenchman and 
his companion, Thérése Levasseur, were remembered by 
the villagers at Wooton. The names of “Ross Hall” 
and “Madam Zell" were still repeated among them, and 
some could recall the alarm with which as children they 
had encountered the mysterious figure “poring on the park 
wall for mosses, or prying in some lonely nook for plants, 
clad in a long gown and belt, on his head a black velvet cap 
with gold tassels and a pendent top, the more terrible to them 
because of his taciturnity.” The fears of the children were 
natural enough, but to us the vision seems to bring a token of 
consolation. The perplexed and tortured spirit could still 
find rest among the simple vegetable things he loved so well,— 
the flowers, and the mosses, and the humblest offspring of the 


earth. 





SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S MEMORIES OF 

QUEEN VICTORIA.* 
THESE reminiscences were printed privately in 1902, and, 
though one can imagine reasons for withholding letters and 
confidences so intimate from the public for a short time, it 
can be said without reserve that there is nothing in them, not 
even when they are most private, that does not deepen one’s 
conception of Queen Victoria’s strong sense, honourable and 
natural feeling, and fine simplicity of character. Sir Theodore 
Martin was chosen, on the advice of Sir Arthur Helps, to 
write the Life of the Prince Consort, and the Queen gave him 
the most loyal co-operation from beginning to end. Sir 
Theodore Martin lets the narrative of his relations with Queen 
Victoria tell itself ; he writes without ornament or rhetoric, as 
though he were passing on some details of a great life to a 
few friends. Such a book must be dealt with by quotation, 
and, indeed, it would be an impertinence for a reviewer to 
stand between the reader and Queen Victcria’s own words. 
The extracts we shall give, however, are only samples of 
others quite as interesting which ought to be read in the 
book itself. 

In January, 1868, Mr. Martin hurt himself seriously while 
skating at Osborne. The following passage is a good illustra- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s generous care for others :— 

“The injury was serious, and the painextreme. On the Queen’s 

return from her afternoon drive she heard of the accident, and 
immediately sent the late Duchess of Roxburghe, her Lady-in- 
Waiting, to me. She had been commanded to express Her 
Majesty’s regret that shé could not come at once to see me, as 
she had so many despatches awaiting her which required imme- 
diate attention. She also added that I was to write to my wife 
to come to Osborne; the Royal yacht would be ordered to 
Portsmouth to wait her arrival and to bring her over. Before 
nine o'clock next morning I was surprised by the appearance of 
Her Majesty in my room, where she expressed her warm sympathy 
with my suffering, and gave orders for my having the constant 
attendance of one of her principal servants.” 
After the publication of Leaves from a Journal Mr. Martin 
wrote to congratulate the Queen on the warm public applause 
and sympathy with which the book was received,—a state of 
feeling very different from that with which the seclusion of 
the Queen had been already treated by the Press and people. 
The Queen answered :— 

“The Queen was moved to tears on reading Mr. Martin’s 
beautiful and too kind letter. Indeed it is not possible for her to 
say how touched she is by the kindness of every one. People are 
far too kind. What has she done to be so loved and liked? She 
did suffer acutely last year, she will not deny, and it made her 
ill; but the sore feeling has vanished entirely, and the very 
thought of it has lost its sting.” 

Writing later on the same subject the Queen said :— 


“Two things there are in some of the reviews which the Queen 
wishes Mr. Martin could find means to get rectified and explained : 
1. That the Queen wrote The Early Years. Pray have that con- 
tradicted. 2. That it is the Queen’s sorrow that keeps her 
secluded to a certain extent. Now, it is her overwhelming work 
and her health, which is greatly shaken by her sorrow, and the 


‘totally overwhelming amount of work and responsibility—work 





* Queen Victoria as I Knew her. By Sir Theodore Martia, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
London; W. Blackwood and Sons. (3s. 6d. net.) 





which she feels really wears her out. Alice Helps was wonder- 
struck at the Queen's room; and if Mrs. Martin will look at it, 
she can tell Mr. Martin what surrounds her. From the hour she 
gets out of bed till she gets into it again there is work, work, 
work—letter-boxes, questions, &c., which are dreadfully exhaust- 
ing—and if she had not comparative rest and quiet in the 
evening, she would most likely not be alive. Her brain is con- 
stantly overtaxed. Could this truth not be openly put 
before people? So much has been told them, they should 
know this very important fact, for some day she may quite 
break down.” 

In 1871 the country was still unable to understand or quite to 
excuse the Queen's seclusion, and the Queen wrote again on 
the subject to Mr. Martin :— 


“The Queen cannot help referring to the articles in Thursday's 

Times, and in Friday’s Daily News, which are very gratifying, as 
these go to the length of expressing remorse at the heartless, 
cruel way in which they had attacked the Queen. Mr. Martin 
wrote rightly, that the words were not spoken which were needed 
to make the public understand that the Queen could not do more 
than human strength could bear. Mr. Martin will recollect the 
Queen's distress for some years past, and how little she was 
believed. The unjust attacks this year, the great worry and 
anxiety and hard work for ten years, alone, unaided, with 
increasing age and never very strong health, broke the Queen 
down, and almost drove her to despair. The result has been the 
very, very serious illness—the severest, except one (a typhoid 
fever in 1835), she ever had—and more suffering than she has 
ever endured in her life. Now that people are frightened and 
kind, the Queen will be kindly treated in future; but it is very 
hard that it was necessary she should have the severe illness and 
great suffering, which has left her very weak, to make people feel 
for and understand her. .... . The sympathy in dear Scotland 
has been great, and their press was the first to raise their voice 
in defence of a cruelly misunderstood woman. She will never 
forget this.” 
It will be noticed how the Queen's mind dwelt upon this 
subject of her relations with her people. There was an 
intelligible case, we think, on both sides. The Queen 
conceived that she was only doing her duty to the State; 
the people thought that more time should be given to 
them in any case. Public ceremonies are even more 
important on due occasions than the assiduous examina- 
tion of State papers. Writing of the Queen's love of 
simplicity in literary expression and her detestation of all 
involution, Sir Theodore Martin relates that he was asked to 
explain the meaning of a long letter which Mr. Gladstone 
sent to the Queen, together with a draft of the Irish Church 
Disestablishment Bill. He goes on:— 

“This incident, long forgotten, was recalled to my mind on 

reading the statement made with an air of assured knowledge 
[Quarterly Review for April, 1901, article ‘Queen Victoria’) that 
the Queen’s ‘ prejudice’ against Mr. Gladstone began from her 
‘suspecting him of trying to overwork her.’ I have the best 
reason to know the groundlessness of this imputation. Tho 
Queen’s distrust of Mr. Gladstone—not her ‘ prejudice’ against 
him—was of a much earlier date than his first Premiership. It 
was deeply seated, and for reasons that grew more and more 
serious as the years rolled on jut this is a matter with which 
the future chronicler of the Queen’s Life may be left to deal. 
Instead of complaining that she was overtasked by Mr. Gladstone, 
Her Majesty’s complaint more probably was, that she was not 
kept fully and timeously informed by him of important matters 
to which she conceived her attention should have been 
called.” 
Mr. Martin had never taken any public part in politics, and 
was therefore externally impartial, but to that original 
advantage of position he must have added many qualities in 
his advice to the Queen to draw from her the declaration that 
he was comparable with Stockmar,—the trusted counsellor 
of the Queen's early married life. Perhaps Sir Theodore 
overrates the statesmanship of Stockmar, and we certainly 
cannot think that Peel, Aberdeen, Clarendon, Derby, Palmer- 
ston, and Lord John Russell all united in esteeming him “the 
wisest politician of the day.” 

The Queen did not spare herself in any sense in elucidating 
Prince Albert's character :— 

“Thus in her anxiety to throw light for me upon the Prince’s 
character, she sent me a copy of a letter (July 13th, 1848) in 
which he rebuked her, tenderly but firmly, for writing to bim 
when he had gone from home on a public occasion, in what she 
calls ‘a very discreditable fit of pettishness, which she was 
humiliated to have to own,’ to the effect that he could do without 
her, and did not take her miniature with him. In her letter to me 
she says, that she would not have written as she did had she not 
been spoilt by his never really leaving her. ‘The Prince's reply 
is too sacred to quote in full; but what wife's heart would not 
leap with joy to read the concluding words? ‘ Dein liebes Bild 
trage Ich in mir; und die Miniaturen bleiben stets weit hinter 
diesen zuriick; eine solche auf meinem ‘Tisch zu stellen um mich 
Deiner zu erinnern bedarf es nicht.’ (‘Thy dear image I bear 
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within me, and what miniature can come up to that ? No need to 


place one on my table to remind me of you.’}” 
In 1870 there was an outcry about “ women’s rights,” where- 
upon the Queen wrote to Mr. Martin :— 

“The Queen is most anxious to enlist every one who can speak 
or write to join in checking this mad, wicked folly of ‘Woman's 
Rights, with all its attendant horrors, on which her poor feeble 
sex is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and 
propriety. Lady ought to get a good whipping.” 

When Mr. Gladstone’s Government fell in 1874, the Queen 
wrote :— 

“The result of the elections is astounding. What an important 
turn the elections have taken! It shows that the country is not 
Radical. What a triumph, too, Mr. Disraeli has obtained, and 
what a good sign this large Conservative majority is of the 
state of the country, which really required (as formerly) a 
strong Conservative party!” 

Our last quotation shows the Queen’s more caustic manner :— 

“ Many things unite in rendering the Queen’s remaining years 

terribly hard and desolate. Her lameness does not improve much. 
She can walk very little indeed (and that is great labour) out of 
doors, and never without two sticks indoors, and is carried, which 
the newspaper reporters with singular ignorance consider a proof 
of her great ‘delicacy of health,’ complaining also of the public 
not being admitted everywhere, as if it would be pleasant for any 
lady to be carried in and out of a carriage before crowds of 
people!” 
That is by no means bitter comment, yet, with the obvious 
exception of the outburst on women’s rights, it stands by 
itself, we think, in the book. The strength of the Queen we 
have long understood and admired; this book adds chiefly to 
our sense of the sensitiveness and tenderness which were either 
the counterpart or the complement of that strength. 








SIR HENRY NORMAN.* 
Henry Wy.ie Norman started in life with few advantages 
beyond that of respectable parentage. He was one of the men 
who make the very best of what they have, and supply the 
jack of what they have not out of their own energy and moral 
strength. His education, for instance, was of the poorest, but 
he loved reading, and he had the imagination which vitalises 
what a lad reads. In 1844, after eighteen months of what 
might have been to a less steadfast nature a ruinous want of 
oceupation, he received a commission in the East India 
Company’s army. The gate was wide enough then. It 
sufficed that the presentee could say that he had been 
at school, and the doctors were content with remarking 
that he was “thin and must fill out,’—a prescription which 
he never followed. Officers for whom no vacancy was 
ready were allowed to choose the regiment to which they were 
to be attached, and young Norman characteristically chose 
the Ist Bengal Native Infantry, because, being brigaded with 
European troops in a large station, it was a good place for 
learning his duty. Early in the following year he was posted 
to the 3lst Native Infantry. It was a distinguished corps, 
and his appointment to it saved him from the fate which 
overtook the officers of the Ist. They were massacred by the 
mutineers at Cawnpore in June, 1857. The 3lst was ordered 
up to Lahore in 1847 to support the Sikh Government set up 
after the peace of the preceding year. Those who knew had 
little faith in the newly established order. Henry Norman, 
who took special pains to make acquaintance with native 
officers, was sure that war was coming. In 1848—he was by this 
time a Lieutenant—it broke out, and the 3lst bore itself with 
great distinction in the campaign. “It fought its own battle 
amid the utter confusion and helplessness of Chilianwala,” and 
it largely helped, not without proportionate loss, to. win the 
brilliant victory of Gujrat. We are told that some part of the 
failure, not to say disaster, of Chilianwala was due toa message 
given by some unidentified Staff officer, which practically put 
some much-needed artillery out of action. The unknown 
Staff officer is an evil genius often seen on fields of battle. 
It was a suggestion of Henry Norman that, in default of a 
written order, the commanding officer should note the name 
and regiment of the messenger. He held at the time, as did 
many others, a strong opinion that an advance should have 
been made on the day following. Lord Gough, who certainly 
did not err on the side of caution, thougbt otherwise. It is 
only the very greatest generals who know what the enemy is 
thinking. At Gujrat the 3lst was in the thick of the fight. 





Wylie Norman, G.C.B., &c, 
[ 148, net. } 


By Sir 


* Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henr 
William Lee-Warner. 
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Brigaded with the 2nd European Light Infantry and the 70, 
Native Infantry, it made a frontal attack on the fortified 
village of Kalra. The brigade lost thirty-three killed ang 
three hundred and twelve wounded, not much less than half 
of the total loss of the army. The battle was over in an hour 
but it was fairly hot while it lasted, as, indeed, an attack ne 
strongly fortified position could hardly fail to be. For the 
next five years Lieutenant Norman remained on the frontier 
—he was still a Lieutenant when he visited England in 1860. 
with his hands full of the business of looking after Afridis 
Maimands, Utman Khel, e¢ hoc genus omne. “ Many decades 
were to pass,” writes the biographer, “before [these tribes) 
learnt that the British were as strong to maintain their own 
as they were ready to respect the right of others,”—they are 
not quite perfect in the lesson even now. In 1855 he wag 
transferred to Ambala; but his heart was on the frontier, and 
he contrived to get back in 1856. Next year came the Mutiny, 
About the causes of this outbreak the young soldier had 
views which some of his superiors would have been the better 
for knowing. They are set forth here, and are well worth 
noting. As Sir W. Lee- Warner puts it, “some of the influences 
which led to that catastrophe are liable to recur.” A ruling 
race may offend through its good intentions quite as deeply 
as by cruelty and insolence. The story of the Mutiny takes 
up a full half of the volume, and of this half two-thirds are 
occupied with the siege and storm of Delhi. Asked by his 
physician not long before his death what was, in his 
judgment, the most useful service he had rendered to his 
country, Norman replied: “ Without doubt, at the 
siege of Delhi.” On June 8th the “ Ridge,” famous in 


the story of the siege, was occupied, and he found 
his work. Among all the sieges of history, Delhi stands 
alone. The besieging force at the beginning numbered about 


three thousand five hundred, the besieged not less than eight 
thousand; and as there was, and could be, no attempt to 
surround the city, the latter number was more than trebled. 
On the other hand, the British force at its strongest, just 
before the final assault, consisted of 8,748 available troops,— 
there were nearly three thousand in hospital. It must never 
be forgotten that less than two-fifths were British; loyal 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, and Baloochis made up the total. Delhi was 
finally taken on September 20th, just fifteen weeks after the 
occupation of the “ Ridge.” And there were many who 
thought that there was inexcusable delay. On August 4th 
Lady Canning wrote: “ They do nothing but repel attacks”! 
One wonders how they could do that. Henry Norman's 
special function during the siege was that of Acting Adjutant- 
General. He was relieved, indeed, by Neville Chamberlain, who 
was in command of the Punjab column; but Chamberlain 
was wounded soon afterwards, and Norman practically held 
the post during the whole of the siege. And it could not 
—so thought all competent judges—have been better held. 
The man knew his business thoroughly ; he was never tired of 
work; he was indomitably cheerful—he was known as the 
“Smiler”—though his correspondence indicates the presence 
of much anxiety. And he enjoyed one kind of the felicitas, 
the good luck which bas always been held to be an essential 
though indescribable quality of great soldiers,—he was never 
wounded. 

With the end of the Mutiny came the end of Henry 
Norman’s military career. He was appointed Assistant 
Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, and was sent out 
not long afterwards to assist in the reorganisation of the 
Indian Army. In 1870 he was appointed to the Viceroy’s 
Council. Various appointments, all of a civilian character, 
occupied the rest of his life. Up to 1883 these appointments 
were connected with India. In that year he went out as 
Governor to Jamaica; from Jamaica he was transferred 
to Queensland. While he was in Australia he received and 
accepted the offer of the Viceroyalty of India, the most 
important post which a British subject can occupy, and 
to which there is absolutely no parallel in the world, so 
great is its dignity, and so solid the reality of its power. 
Reflection, however, brought other thoughts. He was in his 
sixty-eighth year; his health had more than once shown signs 
of breakdown; and he knew something of what an Indian 
Viceroy has to do. With characteristic abnegation of self, he 
withdrew his acceptance. How much it cost him to set aside 
this splendid opportunity it is impossible to estimate. Most 
of the work done during the period of nearly forty years ie 
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and must remain in obscurity. A few points stand out in 
relief, as, for instance, that he was opposed to the forward 

liey of Lord Lytton in India. Other problems with which 
he had to deal, the sugar difficulty in the West Indies—should 
pounties be met with countervailing duties ?—and Confedera- 
tion in Australia, do not admit of being so succinctly stated. 
He was not infallible; but be always did his best, and the 
best was very good. 

In 1901 the Governorship of Chelsea Hospital became 
vacant by the death of Sir Donald Stewart—Sir Donald bad 
been a comrade and colleague at Delhi—and the appointment 
In the following year 


was bestowed on Sir Henry Norman. 
Here 


he was presented with the Field-Muarshbal’s biéton. 
He succeeded Neville Chamberlain, whose place he bad filled 
during the memorable siege. The end came on October 26th, 
1904, from heart failure. One work remained undone, and 
that was the recording the experiences of his life. One of his 
motives was the strong feeling that justice had not been done 
to Sir Archibald Wilson, who was in comntand at Delhi during 
The task was several times 


wvain there was a notable link with active service in the field. 


the last nine weeks of the siege. 
taken in hand, but never carried on. 
duty at least to record what a man who bad such opportunities 
of judgment, who was so clear-sighted and so impartial, 
thought on the matter. 

Necessarily in such a book the subject obscures the writer; 
but it is the highest praise to say that Sir W. Lee- Warner has 
been equal to a great occasion. 


It seems an obvious 





A CENTURY OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


In a little volume of two hundred and forty-one pages 
Mr. Macpherson gives us a brilliant and readable account 
of political thought during the last century. The 
landmarks 


treat- 


ment is necessarily slight, but the great are 


there, and the transition from epoch to epoch is explained 
in a lucid and convincing manner. A _ preliminary survey 
deals with what may call the of the 
Yoman theocracy and feudalism, and with the attempts 
of Hobbes and Locke to give a philosophical explanation 
The second chapter discusses 


we disintegration 


of society and government. 

Rousseau and the French 

the length of saying that if 
there would have been no French revolution.” 
ment by such a man marks the greatness of the influence 
of Rousseau. Mr. Macpherson traces the continuity of 
thought from the earlier to the later thinkers as follows :-— 


Revolution. ‘Napoleon went 
lived, 


Such a state- 


Rousseau had never 


“The moderate constitutionalism of Locke being out of the 

question, nothing remained for Rousseau but to take from Hobbes 
and Locke the two ideas of a social contract and the suvereignty 
of the people, strip them of the mouarchical despotism of the one 
and the limitations and compromises of the other and adapt them 
to the actual situation. . . . . . No political theory could be more 
acceptable to the people of France at the time than the gospel 
according to Rousseau. ..... If Rousseau’s gospel meant any- 
thing, it meant a call to the people to level to the ground existing 
institutions and to make a fresh start.” 
The revulsion from the excesses of the French Revolution was 
the occasion for the British reaction, of which an immortal 
monument remains the of Burke. 
“Where Newman in religion sent the multitude to a Church, 
Burke sent them to « Constitution.” The counter-reaction 
of Paine and The Riyhts of Man is admirably treated. “To 
Paine we owe the first clear distinction between Society and 
Government it was the merit of Paine to show that 
Society grows spontaneously out of the nature of man.” 
“Compared with Rousseau and Burke, Paine in his handling 
of the subject may be described as a scientific thinker.” 
Paine’s violence and invective burled against the Monarchy 
and the Church recoiled on himself, and his reputation as a 
political thinker bas been put lower than it deserves. 

Our space, however, does not allow us to follow the author 
through his exposition of the teaching of Bentham and the 
Utilitarians, and of the reign of philosophic Radicalism. He 
passes on rapidly to John Stuart Mill, Carlyle as a political 
thinker, Cobden and the Manchester school, and back again 
to the theory of natural rights and modern Socialism. It is 
a large picture to be sketched on a comparatively small 
canvas, but the generalisations are eloquent and suggestive. 


in Constitutionalism 





* A Century of Political Devel By Hector Macpherson, London: W. 


Blackwood and Sons. 
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A bird’s-eye view such as this will often enable the studént to 
give meaning to the facts which his reading has already 
collected but not explained. A perusal also of Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s animated and philosophic treatise will, it is hoped, 
inspire many with a desire to study, and will send them to the 
original authorities for verification and supplementation of 
the views set forth in this brilliant and interesting little 
volume, 





LIMBO.* 
Tury are happy who possess the little original volume of 
Limbo, and other Essays, with frontispiece, published by Mr. 
Grant Richards some years ago. To many readers that small 
book was the first revelation of “ Vernon Lee's” peculiar and 
charming genius. She had written some delightful things 
before that, we know; but in the delicate fancy and clear 
vision of Limbo, and even more in several of the essays con- 
tained in that volume, some of us feel that she first came “ to 
her own.” We therefore welcome heartily this new edition of 
an old favourite, in the hope that it may find its way into 
It is really hard to fix on the best essays 
in a volume full of fascination. “ Ravenna and her Ghosts,” 
as much as any, shows the writer's artistic power. “ About 
Leisure,” with St. Jerome and his lion in the foreground, is a 
dose of restful enjoyment for a tired brain. But perhaps 
“In Praise of Old Houses” touches an even more intimate 
note, and gives a keener pleasure, if only because some of the 
homeliest spots in our homely England are treated on a level 
with old Paris, old Rome, Laon, Granada, Florence. Here 
for instance, is a vignette of the Midlands which will be a joy 
to recognising eyes and minds as long as the old house stands 
above the Avon or books are read in its high panelled rooms :— 


many new hands. 


“It certainly is no question of beauty. The houses along 

Chelsea embankment are more beautiful, and some of them a great 
deal more picturesque, than that Worcestershire rectory to which 
I always long to return: the long brick house on its terraced 
river-bank, the overladen plum-trees on one side, and the funereally 
prosperous churchyard yews on the other...... Nor are they 
architectural, those brick and timber cottages all round, sinking 
(one might think) into the rich, damp soil. But they have a 
mellowness corresponding to that of the warm, wet, fruitful land, 
and due to the untroubled, warm brooding over by the past. And 
what is architecture to that?” 
Remembering very well the enchanting little picture of the 
lakes of Mantua in Genius Loci, we are not at all surprised 
that a literary artist’s imagination lingering there should bave 
produced a romantic drama such as “ Ariadne in Mantua,” 
which fills the last seventy pages of this volume, and is here 
published for the first time. The subject is pathetic and 
wonderfully penetrating, like a strain of music. It was indeed 
suggested by a seventeenth-century song. It is treated, we 
need hardly say, with “ Vernon Lee’s”’ own peculiar distinction, 
and both in refined thought and beautiful prose the drama is 
worthy of her. The Ariadne, alias Magdalen, alias Diego, is 
of the family of Viola, and the Duke of Mantua owes to her 
bis life and liberty. Her tragedy is delicately touched. If a 
critic were to suggest that modern ideas inhabit too evidently 
behind these masks of the seventeenth century, a recollection of 
Shakespeare might almost make bim contradict himself, or at 
least hesitate in his judgment. 





GARDENING FOR WOMEN.+ 
Ir is easy to array a number of excellent arguments to prove 
that women can never succeed in becoming professional 
gardeners,—on one supposition. That is, that they must 
necessarily do the work of a man gardener, and must go 
through all the hard pbysical toil and drudgery of digging, 
mowing, weeding, and sweeping which falls to the lot of a 
young gardener learning bis job under a capable directing 
head; that they must begin by doing work, in fact, for which 
women not and never fitted. Miss Wolseley 
prevents her critic from beginning his array of counter- 
arguments in this way. She states quite frankly, and with a 
due tribute to the superiority of the other sex, that “it is not 
hard manual work that is needed of women in this profession. 
They are not meant to do spade-work like the ordinary 


are will be 





c added ** Ariadne in Mantua,’’ By 


ss. Gd. net.) 


* Limbo, and other Essays; to which is 1 
Vernon Lee. London: Jobn Lane, 

+ Gardening for Women, By the Hon. Frances Wolseley, Principal of the 
Glynde School for Lady Gardeners iu Sussex. London: Cassell and Co, 
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labouring man; we have plenty of fine, strong, hulking men 
who do this, but we do need more directing heads to plan out 
work and guide others.” This is agreeably honest, and we 
tarn over Miss Wolseley’s pages (there is, by the way, no 
index) to discover the special provinces of garden work in 
which she believes women should be able to compete with men 
and succeed. Landscape-gardening, jobbing gardening, and 


work as head-gardener in a private garden are all open to! 


women, we learn; and so is market-gardening, though the last 
requires capital as well as training and education. As to the 
first, there need be no arguing the point. 
Jekyll (and, for all we know, Miss Wolseley herself) has 
proved in more than one Surrey garden that a woman 
gan design form and colour in trees and terraces and 
rockwork and flowers which need not fear comparison 
with anything planned by masculine minds and hands. 
Employment as a head-gardener with working assistants 
is a rather different matter. Whether men would be 
as likely to work well under a woman as under one of 
themselves is a question; another, perhaps even better worth 
considering, is whether there are ever likely to be a large 
number of employers who would, caeteris paribus, prefer a 
lady gardener toa capable man. As to jobbing gardening in 
suburban districts, there can surely be but one answer. It is 
extremely hard work, for a jobbing gardener is almost of 
necessity single-handed, and may have to dig, weed, and mow 
day after day; and although Miss Wolseley calls the work 
remunerative, it is difficult to understand her reasons. Four 
shillings a day is perhaps average pay for a jobbing gardener, 
and that is twenty-four shillings a week, Saturday included. 
Miss Wolseley makes out the best case, we think, for market- 
gardening. There is no more reason why a capable business 
woman with a general knowledge of horticulture and a little 
capital should not be as successful a market-gardener as a 
man. She can direct her men as well if she knows the right 
directions to give, and the rest is a form of shopkeeping,— 
perbaps with a little window-dressing added in rendering 
the gardens attractive to passers-by. Most suburban male 
market-gardeners miss that opportunity. Buta woman would 
not, and if she were as thorough and as careful as Miss 
Wolseley would have her, she might easily make a mark 
among the flower and fruit gardens of a perpetually shifting 
suburban population. That is probably her best opening. 





NOVELS. 
MR. CREWE’S CAREER.* 
Mr. Winston CuURCHILL’s popularity on both sides of 
the Atlantic is all the more to be welcomed in that it 
has been attained without any concession to the arts of 
compromise or of sensationalism. His love of his country 
is beyond dispute, but it is never tainted by Chauvinism. 
On the other hand, his attitude towards England, though 
friendly, is by no means uncritical. In a word, he 
capable of appreciating the good qualities of the Old 


while remaining devotedly loyal to the New Country. For | 


the rest, his honest admiration of straight dealing, his 
refusal to subscribe to the cult of success, his chivalrous 
attitude towards women, and the wholesome breeziness of his 
outlook combine to render him one of the most salutary 
influences in modern fiction. The gigantic circulation of 
some writers is a portent; the fact that Mr. Churchill 
commands a wide circle of readers in England and America 
restores one’s belief in the sanity of the public. 
Beginning as a chronicler of the great war, Mr. Churchill 
has in his later work shown an increasing disposition to come 
to close quarters with the actualities of contemporary society 
and politics in the States. Coniston, it will be remembered, 
dealt with the genesis of the “ boss” under the more primitive 
conditions prevailing some thirty or forty years back. In 
Mr. Crewe’s Career we have a romance of State politics 
of to-day. How fully Mr. Churchill is equipped for the 
task may be gathered from his record as a_ politician. 
He was a Member of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture in 1903 and 1905, and in 1906 was a candidate on 
the reform platform for the Governorship of that State. 





* Mr. Crewe's Career. 


By Winston Churchill. With Llustrations by Arthur 
I. Keller. London: Macmillan and Co, 


(6s. } 


Miss Gertrude | 





| 
When we add that the hero spends a good deal of his time 
attending the sessions of the State Legislature, and declines 
to be nominated for the post of Governor, it will readily be 
understood to what an extent Mr. Churchill has been able to 
draw on his personal experiences. So far as we can judge, 
the standpoint of Austen Vane is identical with his own,— 
that of resolute opposition to the illegitimate incursion of 
great business corporations into the domain of politics, 
The title of the book is a partial misnomer, for, though 
we learn a great deal about Mr. Crewe, he is neither 
the hero nor the central figure—merely an ambitious, 
industrious, voluble millionaire whose imperturbable oppor. 
tunism reminds one not a little of the Liberal candidate in 
Mr. Sbhaw’s John Bull's Other Island. Mr. Crewe is by no 
means a bad fellow. But he is perfectly ready to act as a 
milch-cow to the State if by so doing he can make bis way to 
the front, and he is by turns ready to conciliate the railway 
or to exploit the hostility against it to serve his own ends, 
For it is the railway which is the mainspring of the story, 
which controls the Legislature, owns the politicians, dominates 
the State, and forms the background against which the drama 
is played out. 

The excellence of Mr. Churchill's analysis of American 
politics is shown by his refusal to label all those concerned in 
them as either angels or devils. The practical difficulties by 
which reformers are beset are clearly illustrated by the case 
of Austen Vane, who is torn in two by the conflicting calls 
of conscience and of filial duty. He is the only son of 
Judge Vane, leading counsel of the North-Eastern Railroad, 
and head of the North-Eastern “machine” which is the 
Republican party organisation, and the plot largely turns 
on the way in which Austen reconciles these contending 
claims. He is far from believing his father to be dishonest 
or corrupt, but regards him rather in the light of a misguided 
opportunist. When the opponents of the railroad govern. 
ment, honest New England farmers for the most part, appeal 
to him to come forward as their spokesman, he puts the case 


| of the railway fairly enough :— 


| which no one man is responsible. 


| 





is | 





“*Conditions as they exist are the result of an evolution for 
That does not alter the fact 
that the conditions are wrong. But the railroads, before they 
consolidated, found the political boss in power, and had to pay 
him for favours. The citizen was the culprit to start with, just 
as he is the culprit now, because he does not take sufficient 
interest in his government to make it honest. We mustn’t blame 
the railroads too severely, when they grew strong enough, for 
substituting their own political army to avoid being blackmailed. 
Long immunity has re-enforced them in the belief that they have 
but one duty—to pay dividends. I am afraid,’ he added, ‘ that 
they will have to be enlightened somewhat as Pharaoh was 
enlightened.’” 

Again, Austen’s position is still further complicated by his 
falling in love with Victoria Flint, the daughter of the 
president of the North-Eastern Railways, a delightfully un- 
conventional heroine, and their courtship provides the human 
and romantic element which relieves and enlivens the clash 
of material interests on which the story is built. Victoria’s 
relations to her father, mutatis mutandis, are very much the 
same as those of Austen to the Judge. She believes in his 
integrity ; but all her instincts prompt her to make common 
cause with his opponents, and her own detached position 
prejudices her strongly in favour of a young man who places 
loyalty to an ideal above fame and fortune. Victoria is a 
most engaging specimen of the American girl, and readers 
who may be repelled by the elaborate descriptions of political 
machinery will find plenty to amuse and entertain them in 
the social interludes of Mr. Churchill's admirable novel. 





The Human Boy Again. By Eden Phillpotts. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Eden Phillpotts has a great knowledge of the 
nature of boys, and is perhaps even more familiar with their 
vocabularies. His present work is as entirely concerned with 
boys at school as his earlier volume with the same title, and once 
again the boys themselves recite their own adventures from their 
own standpoint. The astounding history of the “Doctor's 
Parrot,” his conversation, death, and subsequent exhumation at 
the hands of “ Bunny Mathers,” will strike any one who knows 
boys intimately as an extremely truthful revelation. Never- 
theless, in the matter of humour it hardly comes up to the story 
of “The Tiger’s Tail.” Smythe, who heroically hacks it off 
the mythical beast, will be an attractive figure to every reader. 
The sequel to a book of great originality is always a little 
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—— 
disappointing, because, from the nature of things, it cannot have 


the merit of originality ; but from every other point of view the 
second set of the adventures of the Human Boy may be pro- 
nounced to be no falling off from its predecessor. The book is 
cordially recommended both to the genuine lover of boys, and to 
the sentimentalist who creates an imaginary boy whom no real 
boy ever resembled. The latter reader will learn much from 
Mr. Phillpotts’s pages. 

ReapasLe Novets.—My Son and I. By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. 
(George Allen and Sons. 6s.)—An account of the upbringing of 
an only son by a young widow. It is prettily written, but it is 
provoking for the reader to be left with the same situation, only 
in inverse circumstances, at the end.——The Forefront of the 
Battle. By Andrew Loring. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A 
tragic story of modern life, something in the Disraeli manner. 
—The Lady Mary of Tavistock. By Harold Vallings. (J. Milne. 
6s.)—A tale of Devonshire life in the seventeenth century.—— 
The Fate of Yelitz. By A. M.I. Wordler. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co. 5s.)—A picture, sufficiently well drawn, of Russian life in 


the present day. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 











Down with the Tariff'! a Tale of Free-Trade. By Lady Bell. 
(A. L. Humphreys. 1s.)—It may be remembered that during the 
stress of the Fiscal agitation in 1903 an able political romance 
entitled Down with the Sign! a Tale of Free-Trade, by “ Emptor,” 
was published and noticed in these columns. This striking 
paralis has now been reproduced under the present title, the 
author's name, that of Lady Bell, being on the title-page. We 
can only repeat here what we said in 1903,—namely, that the book 
is a most moving and vivid allegory, and shows the author’s 
power of getting not only to the heart of the economic situation 
as regards Free-trade, but also at the heart of the moral issues 
involved. We hope Lady Bell's little book will have a very great 
number of readers. It certainly deserves it. 





Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. (Williams and 
Norgate. 5s.)—Twelve Churchmen, three of whom are laymen, 
have contributed essays on “ Liberalism” with various differentiae, 
—“ Religious,” “Theological,” “Biblical,” “Social,” “Clerical,” 
&c. Dr. Hastings Rashdall writes on the last mentioned of these, 
and treats of the limits which ministers of the Church must 
observe in their dealing with her standards of doctrine. The essay 
is one which may be read with no small profit; but it does not, it 
could not indeed, be expected to arrive at a definite result. 
Limits there are—Mr. Voysey, whose name we mention with 
respect, would now himself allow that his proper place was not 
within the Church of England—but they must, after all, be left as 
arule to the individual todefine. Professor Percy Gardner's “Lay 
Liberalism” is an excellent paper. He writes, as he truly says, 
as representing “an immense constituency.” One point which he 
makes seems to divide clergy and laity into two camps,—the 
imprecatory Psalms. He imagines a Buddhist hearing an Anglican 
congregation singing: “Let his children be fatherless and 
his wife a widow,” or, what is far worse: “ Let them fall from one 
wickedness to another.” And yet it is rare to find a clergyman 
who does not defend the use of these words. Here, again, is a 
significant passage :—“ People say that until the masses reach a 
certain level of comfort they cannot be Christian. However 
keenly one may sympathise with those who desire to raise the 
level of material existence, one must remember that Christianity 
grew to maturity in the slums of ancient cities, slums compared 
with which the worst districts of London and Liverpool are 
paradises.” It will not be unprofitable to compare with this some 
of Mr. A. J. Carlyle’s utterances in “Social Liberalism.” The 
Master of the Temple contributes an admirable historical résumé 
on “Past Liberalism.” Dr. Morison writes about “German 
Evangelic Liberalism,” and Mr. A. L. Lilley about “Roman 
Catholic Liberalism.” It is a somewhat hard saying that 
“nothing can be more transient than the thought-value of 
dogma.” We cannot allow, again, that “the Resurrection is not 
a datum of history.” It was the first preachers’ belief in it as a 
fact that sent them out to convert the world. 


The Old Testament and Modern Research. By the Rev. J. R. 
Cohu. (James ParkerandCo. 4s. net.)—This volume may be read 
with much profit, though it will cause, we do not doubt, some 
searchings of heart. Mr. Cohu sees in the Old Testament the 
indications of stages through which the consciousness of the 
Hebrew people passed. This does not trouble him. “The clearer 
our analysis, the more complete our grasp of the stages in 





religious development, the more we shall understand, appreciate, 
love our faith ; the more we shall realise what poor material God 
had to work upon at the outside.” The divine patience, love, and 
man’s capacity are the hopeful lessons which he draws. The 
special achievement of the Hebrew people was that they reached 
a higher stage in religious development than their neighbours, 
came nearer to the conception of a supreme God who ruled in 
righteousness. There were many backslidings, but there are 
incidental instances of a spiritual insight and a moral elevation 
which are not to be matched in the history of any other people. 
Our author goes through the Old Testament, and deals with it, 
courageously indeed, but with moderation. On the point of 
Hebrew monotheism, for instance, he opposes to the extremists a 
belief that “long before Moses Israel already had some con- 
ception of one God.” They found sacred stones, trees, and wells 
in the land which they conquered, and did not wholly refuse 
reverence to them, but they had a higher faith, a conception of 
Deity that was not local. We would specially mention “The Old 
Testament View of Life after Death.” How strange it seems 
that we can find no appropriate lesson for Easter in the Old 
We have to fall back on the historical reference 
narrative of Israel’s deliverance 


Testament. 
to the Passover and the 
from Egypt. 


Municipal Lessons from South Germany. By Henry S. Lunn, 
M.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s.)—The “Lessons” are numerous 
and clear. Many things are much better managed in the cities 
which Dr. Lunn and his associates visited than they are with us. 
But what is the cause? Here the really valuable lesson comes 
in. Is it possible that it is to be found, or that part of it is to be 
found, in the following ?—“* The method of election is very un- 
democratic.” In every municipality there is a large element of 
paid officials—in Frankfort, which oceupies three of Dr. Lunn’s 
chapters, the official outnumber the elected members—and the 
elected are largely returned by property. In Aachen a hundred 
and thirty electors elect one third, twelve hundred another, and 
eight thousand the rest. Here our method is democratic in the 
worst way. Thanks to the compounding system, a great pro- 
portion, sometimes the majority, of voters have no direct interest 
in the finance. In Germany every man who earns more than 
£36 a year pays a municipal Income-tax. And municipal govern- 
ment is made a profession. A man can earn his living by it, and 
earn it honestly by service done. Our Municipal Councillors are 
unpaid, and too often look to make irregular gains by their work. 
There is a curious error on p. 55: “The annual cost of cleansing 
the street per head of the population is M. 2°20 (2s. 24d.) and per 
sq. yard of surface cleaned, M. 22'80 (£1 2s.6d.)” If these figures 
are correct, there must be ten Frankforters to every square yard. 
The decimal point seems to have strayed in the second clause. 


Printers’ Pie. (The Sphere and the Tatler Office. 1s. net.)— 
The Pie is bigger and better than ever. Rich ingredients, ad- 
mirable compounding, and tasty serving-up produce as attractive 
a dish as could be desired. If we are to make a choic@where a 
choice is specially difficult, we should say that the pictures are 
particularly to be praised. This section has the advantage that 
what we have seen before can be served up again without any 
objection. We may say that Printers’ Pie is made for the 
benefit of the “ Printers’ Pension Corporation.” Who should be 
more grateful to the printer than the journalist whom he 
interprets to the world, and whom he so often saves from him- 
self? Everything about it is a labour of love, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that the public have not been behind in showing 
their appreciation of work which is so good in every way. In 
1908, when the Pie was served up for the first time, the public 
demand was for ten thousand ; last year it wasa hundred thousand. 
This year a hundred and fifty thousand have been provided, 
and the supply is already exhausted. 


Granada, Present and Bygone. By Albert F. Calvert. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Calvert continues to add, greatly 
to the public gain, to his “Spanish Series.” This is the seven- 
teenth volume, and in none of its predecessors has he had a more 
fertile and more attractive subject. The speciality of the city is its 


Moorish character. This gives a peculiar interest to its history, 





and a more than common opportunity to the artist. Altogether, 
Granada will be found a specially good volume. 
An Autumn Tramp from Edinburgh to London. By James 


Mathew. (J. P. Mathew and Co., Dundee. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Mathew started from Edinburgh on October 5th and reached 
London on the same day in November. The route which he took 
led him through Newcastle, Durham, York, Selby, Doncaster, and 
Retford. Here he took an easterly turn to Lincoln, and from 
thence went vid Sleaford, Spalding, Cambridge, and Epping. He 
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might, on another occasion, try a more Midland route from 
Doncaster and compare the two. He seems to have had a 
pleasant time, all the pleasanter because he did not fanatically 
bind himself against using railways. His observations are 
reasonable enough and in good taste. He appears to have been 
fairly lucky in his weather, and he was certainly fortunate in that 
he was well on his way from Spalding to Peterborough before he 
encountered a drunken man. We see that a native was at hand 
to correct him when he spoke of Whittlesea as a “village,” it 
being really a market town. No one seems to have been at hand 
to warn him against the same error in the case of Bawtry. 
Bawtry, it is true, is one of the smallest of its kind, numbering 
but nino hundred inhabitants, whereas Whittlesea reaches the 
respectable total of three thousand six hundred. 


Compendium Latinum. By W. F. Witton. (Edward Arnold. 
2s. 6d.)—This text-book is intended for “a boy who starts the 
study of Latin when about twelve or thirteen years old, and will 
continue at it for not more than three or four years.” Mr. Witton 
has ventured “to run counter to the more recent views on the 
methods of language teaching,” and stands, so to speak, on the 
ancient ways of grammar,—he “ makes the study of syntax the 
central idea of the course.” This is all right; but we have an 
idea that the “recent views,” as most authoritatively set forth, 
refer to Greek; that Latin is to be logically studied, the reform 
being that the learner is not to be worried with the grammatical 
study of two languages. He is to have Greek literature, Latin 
logic. 





The Annual Register, 1907 (Longmans and Co., 18s.), has now so 
well established a place that it is almost sufficient to notice its 
appearance. This “Review of Public Events Abroad and at 
Home” is in two parts. Somewhat more than a half of Part I. 
is allotted to “ English History.” The rest gives us “ Foreign and 
Colonial History.” (Why, we may again ask, not have three 
sections in this order: Home, Colonial, Foreign? This distinction 
between “English” and “Colonial” is not logical. If we are to be 
critical, why not “ British” rather than “ English”?) In Part II. 
we have “A Chronicle,” a summary of “ Literature,” “ Science,” 
“Art and Drama and Music,” and, finally, an “ Obituary.”—— 
With this we may mention The Statesman’s Year-Book, Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., with the Assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net), another periodical volume 
80 well established in popular favour that it is needless to praise 
it. The first impression made by the new issue is its creased 
size,—its 1,597 pages of last year are now 1,712. The British 
Empire naturally requires more space; State administration in 
America has undergone developments; and there is more about 
China, and about Portugal. Altogether, the volume maintains, 
and more than maintains, the reputation of the work for com- 
pleteness. 


New Epit1ons.—The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. Vol. III., “Brown— 
Challongr.” (Smith, Elder, and Co. lis. net.)—This volume 
includes Vols. VII.-IX. of the original edition, giving at once, 
to mention another of the great advantages of the new issue, 
what before appeared in three quarterly instalments. The 
Old English Bible, and other Essays. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
D.D. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—University Teaching, and The 
Church of the Fathers. By John Henry Cardinal Newman 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. and 3s. net each vol.) In the 
“ Gadshill Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens” (Chapman 
and Hall, 12s.), Vols. XXXV. and XXXVI. (additions), containing 
Miscellaneous Papers, Plays’ and Poems. The Art of Teaching. 
By Sir Joshua Fitch. Edited by the Rev. Frank Johnson. 
(S.S.U. 6d. and 1s. net.)—A series of lectures delivered over 
forty years ago to Sunday School Union classes for teachers, and 
showing the characteristic excellences of the author. The Open 
Air. By Richard Jefferies. (Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.)—A 
volume in the “St. Martin’s Illustrated Library of Standard 
Authors.” Memories and Vagaries. By Axel Munthe. (John 
Murray. 5s. net.) 























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—————— 

Ade (G.), The Slim Princess, er vo .. ..(Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
Adventures of Four Beguiling Idiots, by One ‘of Us 3, ‘er 8vo (Sonnense hein) 3/6 
Allerton (M.), The London Way, 4t0 .........cccceeeccccceeceeeeeeees (B. Bramwell) 3,6 
Atkiuson (S. B.), The Law in General Practice, cr 8vo......(H. Frowde) net 7/6 
Atlay (J. B.), The Victorian Chancellors, Vol. IL, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 14/0 
Balleine (G. R.), A History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of 

I OE TR saccancenenininonannbidnenmsetansaseneqnescenencensncannced (Longmans) net 5/0 
Baxter (J. D.), The Me-ting of the Ways, er 8V0 ...........c0.cecceee (Greening) 6/0 
Blewett (G. J.), The Study of Nature and the Vision of God, and other 

Essavs in Philosophy, 8vo (Bird) net 10/0 
Bond (F.), Screens aud Galleries in English Churches, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Bradford (E. E. ) Stories of Our Great Public Schools.. ..(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Burroughs (J.), Leaf and Tendril, cr 8vo ‘"(Constable) net 4/6 
Buttles (J. 8.), The Queens of Egypt, 8v0 (Constable) net 10/6 

















—$—_____, 
Carling (J. R ), By Neva's Waters, cr 8vo.. W: . 
Carrington (H.), Vitality, Fasting. and Nutrition, ‘roy ‘8v0 - Yn tet ee A 4 
Chaytor (H. J.), A First Spanish Book, cr 8vo.. (E. ‘Arnoli) - 


Cobu (J.B), The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Sisco. cr 8vo 
Connold (E. T.), Gleanings from the Field of Nature, er 8vo (Parker) nt * 
Daniel (H. C.), The Magna Charta: a Historical Drama . ..(Stockwell) net a. 
Davenport (C. B. ), Experimental Morphology, 8vv .......... (Macmillan) net 1 4 
Dawe (C.), The Confessions of Cleodora, ¢r 8¥0...........c0cecccee cooeseee (Long) rH 
Deland (M. ), R. J.’s Mother and Some Other Begin, cr 8vo (Harper) ro 
Dhuanaire Finn. Part I., 8vo -(Nutt) net oe 
Doyle (J. D.), The Rest of England’: s ; Blood, cr -8v0 Stockwell) net a 
Du Bose (W. P.). High Priesthond and Sacrifice, er 8vo .. (Longmans) net 50 
Essays on Shakespeare and his Works, edited by Sir S. St. John. 8¥o0 

(Smith & Elder) net 90 











Factory Glazes for Ceramic Engineers, foli0...........00...c000e coeeeee (Spon) net 42/9 
Faussett (M. G.), The Dual Heritage, cr 8V0 0.20... ....c.cccccecceeeees (Richards) 60 
Finn (F.), The W fork OT __ (Hutchinson) net 50 


Fitz-Manrice (G.), Mrs, Fitz-Maurice on Leive, cr 8vo...... (Greening) 26 
Forbes (A. H.), History of England, 1763-1815, er 8vo (R alph & Holland) net 36 
Foster (W.), The English Factories in India, 1622-23 (Clarendon Press) net 128 
Freyya. and other Poems, by F. C. N., Cf 8V0 0.0... .00 cc ccc ceeneseees (Dent) net 26 
Fry (T. H.) and De ighton (T. H. .. ” Everyday Guide for ‘the Secre etary of a 
EARLE (E. Wilson) net 2% 
Gannett (H.) and others, Commercial Geography, 8vo .. (G. Philip) net 60 








Gardenhire (S. M.), Purple ana Homespun, cr 8vo (Har 6 

Gardens, Old and New, Vol. IIL., folio......ssses0 +0... “(ilcwnedl oak “0 
Garmo (C, de) Principles of Secondary Education, Vol. Il. (Macmillan) net 46 
Gerard (D. RISO (Long) 690 


Gibson (A. H.), The Fall in Consols and other Investments since 1897, 8yo 
(Simpkin) net 50 






Jillanders (A. T.), Forest Entomology, 8vo .............. (W. Blackwood) net 159 
Gillman (G.), A Suburban Scandal. er 8vO  ooocccccccccccccceceeceecece (Greening) 60 


Gloag (E. S.), Paton J. Gloag: a Memoir, cr Svo ... (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Graves (A.), The British Institution, 1896-1867, 4to e .(Bell) net 630 
Hatch (F. H.) and Vallentine (FE. J.), Minine 7: ables, Rvo » (Macmillan) net 7/6 
History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Vol. ITT., 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 210 
Hope (G.), The Honour of “X.,” Cr 800 .......cccceceerecee senses (Smith & Elder) 60 
Humphreys (A. L.), Materials for the History of the Town and Parish of 
Wellington. in the County of Somerset, Part I. (A. L. Humphreys) net 50 
Hunter (R.), Socialists at Work, cr 8V0 ..........cc00ccececeneees (Macmillan) net 6/6 
International Documents, edited by E. A. Whittne sk, 8vo (Longmans) net 106 
Jerome (J. K.), The Angel and the Author, and Others eles & Blackett) 36 
Kennedy (B.), ‘A Tramp’s Philosophy, er a ses seseeserersess (Ong) 6/0 
Knigbt (F. A.), History of Sidcot School, cr 8vo (Dent) net 60 
Lane (J.), Outposts of Empire. 8vo ...... ...(Jack) net 60 
Lewis (C. T. C.), George Baxter: his Life and WwW ork. er 'Bvo. pansians (Low) net 60 
Maguire (T. M.), The Campaign in Virginia, May and June, 1864, 8vo 
(W. Clowes) net 40 
Marsh (G. W. B.), Messianic Philosophy, 8v0.............ccccceceseeed (Sands) net 36 
Maude (W.), Between the Rivers, cr 8vo 
Maxwell (H.), The Bond Women, cr 890 .......6..cccceceeceeceee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Maynard (F. P.), Manual of Ophthalmic Operations, 8vo .. .(Thacker) net 90 
Mayne (E. C.), Louise De La Valliére and nck E; ronnie Life of Lonis » 
Svo. ont ...(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Meade (L. T. ). “The Aim ‘oft Her L jife, er r8v0. euecann concanccecesesacone secesss (long) 60 
Meadows (A. M.), The Moth and the OER, GP BUD cenccccccscnenens (J. Milne) 60 
















Miller (A.), Heaven and Hell Here, 8vo .............. ..(Stockwell) net 40 
Mitchell (H. B.), Talks on Religion, er 8vo .. (Longmans) net 60 
DeaGerm Beg tte Peete, OF BC ..cccce. 000cccnccccesses0000s 0000s ccccees cones (Nutt) net 2/6 





Moorhouse (E.), Romance of the Derby ry, “(Bios graphical Press) net 63/0 
Park (J. C.), Ex Iucational Woodworking fo r seas and Sch. »ol, er Svo 
(Macmillan) net 46 
Perry (A. C.), The Management of a City School, er 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Pixley (F. W.), Accountancy, 8V0 ..........0..ccces cesses seceees ....(I. Pitman) net 50 
Poor (C. L.), The Solar System, 8vo ..... (J. Murray) net 60 








Prothero (H.), One Mam’s Sin, CF BVO  ...cccccccccccccec cos ccs cee ces scccccccscocs (Long) 60 
Rives (A.), The Golden Roce, Cr 800 .............0.c00ccsccccece ces seecessores (Harper) 60 
Sandys (1..\, Child Life in Bible Times, er 8vo_ .............000. (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Sawyer (V.), Grant’s Campaign in Virginia, 186+. er 8vo(Sonnenschein) net 50 
Scholes (T. E. S.), Glimpses of the Ages, Vol. IT., 8vo_ ............ (Long) net 120 


Scott (A. M.). Through Finland to St. Petersburg, er 8vo...(Richards) net 2/6 
Sedgwick (H. D.), The New American Type, and other Essays, er 8vo 
(Constable) net 60 







Shakespeare Apocrypha (The), cr 8v0......c00-...000eeeeeee (Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Sichel (E.), The Later Years of Catherine de Medici, 8vo...(Constable) net 150 
Skeffineton (FP. S.), Michael Davitt, 800 2.0... ........ccesceceeee coneees (Unwin) net 7 

Stace (H.), A Case for Compromise, Cr 80 ..........-cccecececeeseecceneees (Rivers) 6/0 
Sulley (H.), What is the Substance of Faith ? cr 8vo .............. (Simpkin) 536 
System of Syphilis (A), Vol. T., roy 8¥0 2.00... 0.0 cccceee ..(H. Frowde) net 420 
oe ee 8 SE ee ..(Constable) net 60 


Thomas (W. B.), From a Hertfordshire Cottage, cr 8V0 .............0+ (Rivers) 36 
Thorndike (A. H ), Tragedy, er Svo..... Yonst ble) net 60 
Ward (R. D.), Climate Considered especially in Relation to —~ 8vo 

J. Murray) net 60 





West (Sir A.), One City and Many Men, er Swo .......... (Smith & Elder) net 60 
Williams (FE. O.). Sojourning, Shopping, and Studying in Paris (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Worthington (A. M.), A Study of Splashes, roy 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 6/6 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGEB (when available), FOURTREN GUINRAS 





PERS onncescsssoncscoes + «e+e £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdot sot 40 
Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 0O| Half Narrew Column .... 220 
Quarter-Page (Ilalf-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Colump.,... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8a 
COMPANIES, 
Ontside Page ....cecccccese++ £16 16 0] Inside Page ..ccccccscccces -£1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 54; and la. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words» 
Narrow cotumn, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net 


LIBERTY ¢éo's HISTORICAL BROCADES 








REPRODUCED Regent St. London GRACEFUL 
FROM RARE FROM DRAPING 
HISTORICAL 7/11 AND VERY 
AND ANCIENT DURABLE 
EMBROIDERY 4 TAR CHOICE 
DESIGNS Patterns Post-Free COLOURS 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 





Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
lads BRANDY. 
im18. BRANDY. 
THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Novel in idea, admirable in construction, faultless in finish—a 
Twentieth Century triumph. No man of taste should be without 
a “GUNN” Bookcase in his library. Each section—which may 
be purchased separately—is fitted with sliding glass doors, 
affording protection from dust and damp. 








Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
Mtustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices—Sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


_S¥ SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & GLOUKS 


APPOINTMENT | 41 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 





TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on | 


| , 
application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E. Cc. 





TRADE-MABE- 





HAMPTONS 


For repose and comfort. Nothing 
can approach Hamptons’ latest de- 
signs in Easy Chairs, Ottomans, &c. 


Restful 


Their illustrated catalogue S. 270 is 
a carefully compiled collection of 
the most beautifully upholstered 
chairs made, and will be sent free 
on request. 


Pall Mall, LONDON, 
Next National Gallery. 


Chairs 


Hampton & Sons, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 











THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


CHUBB’S §iSnisitiss LOCKS 
CHUBB’S 


Palace of British 

DECORATIVE ART LOCKS 

Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

CHUBB’S West End Branch: SAFES 
68 St. J ‘s S . 

CHUBB’S mai, sw. SAFES 


>. oe Mail, S.W. 


BURROW’S | PROMOTE HEALTH. 
PREVENT DISEASE. 
MALVERWN CURE INDIGESTION, 
LIVER and KIDNEY 
WATERS, 


COMPLAINTS, &c, 
Ww. x 
“ALPHA BRAND.” oS oe 


THE SPRINGS, MALVERN, 

HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
YO DOCTORS AND SURGEONS.—A very fine RESI- 
DENCE in a well-known West End Square TO BE SOLD. Excellent 
suite of reception-rooms and billiard-room, and 14 bed and dressing, and 2 bath- 
rooms. Lease 44 years at a very moderate ground-rent. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure a residence in this favourite part of London, with such a 
long term uvexpired,—Owner’s Agents, DRUCE and CO., 6s Baker Street, W. 





T\O BE SOLD by PRIVATE TREA ATY, the late Rev. 

Richard Green's unique collection comprising practically THE WHOLE 
Gs THE KNOWN WOKKS OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY, Ist or 
tud Editions. The most complete collection m existeuce.—Apply, Miss 
GKE EN, 1l Stanmore Hioad, ky igbaston, Birwingham, 


Te BE LET, FU RNISHED. —Picturesque ~ XVIIIth 

Century oi slled HOUSE, overlooking well- wooded park. Usual 
reception-rooms, 6 bedrooms, and offices; stablin Trout-ishing might be 
had.—THOMAS GREGU, Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 


oT gen ERN.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for Six Weeks 
1 from August Ist, PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 38 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 
2 secvants’ rooms, others if wanted; bathroom; use of gymuasium, tives 
courts, cricket ground, Boot-boy left, 10 guineas a week,.—Apply H. E. 
WOOD, Southiea, Malvern, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


hes UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a WOMAN LECTURER in 
EDUCATION, iu counexion with the University Traiuing College which it is 
proposed to establish, Applications must reach the undersigned by the 2uth 
June, 1908, from whom full particulars may be obtained, 

Zznd May, 1908. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


| IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 

this School will become VACANT at the end of July, 1908, The 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, 
Applications, with testimonials, and 14 copies of both, should be seut before 
the 17th June, 1908, to the undersigned, from whom particulars may be 
obtained, It is requested that no applications be made to any of the 
Governors personally, either orally or in writing.—E, W. REEVES, Clerk to 
the Goveruors, X1 New Court, Carey Street, Liucolu’s Tun, London, 


ANTED, in September, a WARDEN (either clerical 

or lay) for the Clifton College Mission Boys’ Clubs in St. Agnes, 

Bristol, E. The Warden's duties would iuclude the Superiutendence of the 
Clubs, and the direction of assistance rendered by members and past members 
of the School. No work in the mornings, and very little in the afternoous,— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Clifton College, Bristol, 
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LiVB2Poo. EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
AIGBURTH VALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts on the 
staff of the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Girls, a newly erected school 
which will be opened for the reception of pupils on September 15th, 1908. 
Successful candidates will be expected to take up duty on the day of opening, 
or earlier if uired. One of the Mistresses appoiuted may be selected to 
act as Second Mistress, in addition to her other duties, in which case she will 
be paid such a sum, in addition to her salary, as will bring her total emolu- 
ments to £150 per annum :— 

SCIENCE MISTRESS (Graduate). Salary £120. 

FIVE FORM MISTRESSES, two of whom will be paid at the rate of £120 
per annum, the others at £110, according to qualifications; each of them 
should have special qualifications for the teaching of one or more of the 
following subjects, viz. :—(1) Classics, (2) Mathematics, (3) Modern Languages, 
(4) English and History, (5) Geography. 

WER FORM MISTRESS (Higher Froebel Certificate). 
MESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS. Salary £100. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 
with whom they must be lodged, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, 
not later than Wednesday, 10th June, 1908. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Authority. 

Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 

May, 1908. 


OLYMOUTH COLLEGE (DEVON). 


jute HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this First-Grade School will be VACANT in 
uly next. 

The Salary will be £300, together with a capitation fee of £1 for the first 
hundred boys, and £2 for every boy after that number. 


Salary £100. 


The average number of boys in the School during the last three years has 


been 165. 


The Head-Master will be required to occupy the present School House, and 
wil! have the sole right of taking Boarders therein upon terms to be arranged | 


with the Governors. 
Applications for the appointment, accompanied by recent testimonials, 
must be made to the SECRETARY before the 24th June next. 


J. WALTER WILSON, Secretary. 
6 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
Dated 25th May, 1908. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of their new Municipal Secondary School for Girls, which is in 
course of erection, and will be ready for opening in January next. 
modation is provided for 280 scholars. The Head-Mistress 
Graduate of a British University, or hold equivalent qualifications, and 
must have had experience in a Secondary School. Commencing salary £300.— 
po arte endorsed “ Head-Mistress, Girls’ Secondary School,” stating age, 
qualifications, and experience, and forwarding copies of not more than four 
recent testimonials,to be sent to the SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, 
Education Offices, Peel Street, Huddersfield, on or before Saturday, June 20th, 
1908. Canvassing not allowed. J. HENRY FIELD, 

‘Town Hall, Huddersfield, Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 

May 20th, 1908. 
ITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Head-Mistress : 
Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (Lond.) The above Committee REQUIRE the 
services of THREE FORM MISTRESSES at the Central Secondary School 
for Girls, Brunswick Avenue, to commence duty when the School reopens 
after the Summer Holidays. Preference will be given to applicants whose 
education has been received in Secondary Schools. An interest in games is | 
desirable. In one of the three posts Music would be a recommendation. 
(a) FORM MISTRESS for Form Lower IV., Latin and General Subjects. 
Degree or experience. Salary £100 perannum. (> &c) FORM MISTRESSES 
for Forms II. and III., Ordimary Subjects, including Needlework. Nature 
study a recommendation. Salary £9 per annum iu each case. Forms of 
ere may be obtained from the undersigned, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before the 8th of 
June, 1908. J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, May 13th, 1908. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
BLAYDON-ON-TYNE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE. 








ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIBED in September. 
ence indispensable, with Honours in History. Salary, 
appointment, and forms of application now obtainable. 
returned completed before Friday, 12th June, 1903. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, Secretary. 


Satisfactory experi- 
scale, terms of 
The latter to be 


Shire Hall, Durham, 20th May, 1908. 


TNIVERSITY OF LON 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


A LECTURER (woman) in ENGLISH will shortly be REQUIRED in the | 
above Department. } 
She must have devoted special attention to VOICE PRODUCTION and 

READING, and may have to give a great part of her time to these. 
Initial salary, £150 to £200, according to experience and attainments. 
Applications must be received not later than Tuesday, June 2nd. 
mR. particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, S.E. 


q) 74 YSeerse COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN of 
the ALEXANDRA HALL of BESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in 
succession to Miss Stephen. 

Applications and 70 copies of testimonials to be sent in by June 25th to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. | 
J. H, DAVIES, M.A., 

Registrar. 





DON. 





WALES, 





_May 2ist, 1908, 


URSARSHIP.—APPLICATIONS are INVITED for 
the post of RESIDENT BURSAR at a Public School in the South of 
England, which will be vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1908, The 
School contains over 200 Boys, and is conducted on the Nostel System. 
In addition to the usual accommodation, the School possesses grounds of 
150 acres, chapel, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming-bath, workshops, &c., | 
and is in first-rate order. | 





Applications, stating experience, with copies (not originals) of testimonials, 
to be sent to W. G. BRADSHAW, Moorgate Station Chambers, London, E.C., 
from whom full particulars can be obtained. 

VRURO COLLEGE.—WANTED, in September, a RESI- 

DENT ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach English, French, and Latin. 
Must be a Graduate.—Further particulars aud forms of application may be } 
obtained of the HEAD-MASTER, 
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ANCHESTER LADIES’ PUBLIC HEALTH 
Esneci tee SORTS — era GUILD. 
Sehool for Mothers, on the lines of thé St. Pancras Sch 
be started in Manchester.—APPLICATIONS are INVITED te boat te 
of SUPERINTENDENT. Thorough training and experience in the oka 
infants essential. also experience in organisation. Preference will be given ~ 
those holding a University Degree. Salary £120, non-resident.—Applicati ” 
with three reeent testimonials, should be sent before June 15th to the Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. C. J. SPENCE, The Old Hall, Cheadle, Cheshire. ™ 


al ~_ , va al . | 
| EAD-MASTER WANTED, in September next, for 

DEACON'S ENDOWED SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. Ording 
subjects of Secondary Schools (B) under Government inspection. Graduate 
Age not over 35. Fixed stipend £75, and Capitation fees. (Aggregate ineome 
not to exceed £350 per annum.)—Apply, with copies of three recent teats. 
monials, by Wednesday, June 10th, to the Hon. Secretary of Deacon’s School, 
Mr. J. ADNITT, J.P., Oriel House, Peterborough. 


a oc. 0OUWpl wane 
r\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOOH, Limited 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
| ee EERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


FyPaBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

" HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. , 
TERM COMMENCED MAY 7th. 

For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr, H 

KEELING, A.C.A., 10° Colmore Row, Birmingham. ‘ 


( AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg. 

way Place, Wimbledon Common.— Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Residentand Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


NORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examin itiong undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application c 





I 


(oe ae LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freneb- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES. MARY PEERS. F.R.ULS. See Prosvectus. 











IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Kesident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 
HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walks and games. Riding, bathing. 


j\OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘j Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Svecialists. Terms moderate. 
QT. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
LK Soarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention, Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. TERM BEUAN on 
THURSDAY, May 7th. 


YUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


Thorough education, 











School for Girls. Successes in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals (Higher Senior and Junior). Excellent staff. Beautiful health 
resort. Much outdoor exercise and games.—Principal: Miss BROTHERS. — 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
J SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawus, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, June 19th. 


Ba SSR SSSee HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 12th, 1908, 








(‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
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gr MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; 


Prospectus on application. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


HALL 8 0 


Miss BERVON, 








TUDOR HOOL, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 





Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 





The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
idays. 
= new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &e. 
London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, G ulleries, &c., will be made as usual. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schoola and Colleges 
gupplied with qualified teachers, 

PeALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Asthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 


Send for Prospectus 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Prins CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 








LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

ractical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 

MHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature ; five acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 





Staff.—Lilustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 

MISTRESS. 

+ es CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TRUST, Limited 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Particulars of Scholarship Examinations to be held in June, 1908, can now 
be obtained.—Please apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. CECIL GRANT, 
M.A,, at the School. 





idee 8 A eR ee 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 70 Girls. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
i EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 

The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. : 

WALES, 


INSTITU- 











TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
BANGOR (Agricultural Department).—SURVEYORS’ 
TION SCHOLARSHIP of £50, tenable for three years, 

An Examination will be held at Bangor on July 7th and following days 
Applications to sit should be aldressed by June 28th to the SECRETARY, 
The University, Bangor, or to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 
12 Great George Street, London, S.W. 3 

RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
(Agricultural Department).—SU RVEYORS’ INSTITUTION SCHOLAR. 
SHIP of £50, tenable for three years. 

An Examination will be held at Newcastle on June 30th and July Ist.— 
Applications to sit should be addressed by June 16th to the SECRETARY, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or to the SECRETARY, The Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, London, S.W. 


‘AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY (Agricultural Depart- 
ment).—SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP of £80, tenable 
for three years. 
An Examination will be held at Cambridge on July 28th to 3lst.—Applica- 
tions to sit should be addressed by July Ist to the SECRETARY, Surveyors’ 
stitution, 12 Great George Street, London, S.W., or to Professor T. B, 
OOD, Department of Agriculture, Cambridge. 








| ADLEY 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ART, SCIENCE, AND MUSIC. 


Two Scholarships (the Herbert Sutton Scholarships), in Arte and Science 
respectively, will be offered for open competition in June, 1008. Each 
Scholarship is of the annual value of £50, and is tenable at the College for two 
years. Candidates must have passed the Intermediate Arts or Science 
Examination of the University of London (or must take the Examination in 
July, 1903), and must be prepared to read for an Honours Degree in Arts or 
Science, 

Two Scholarships in Music (Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, or Violoncello) 
will be offered for open competition iu September, 1908. Each Scholarship 
will entitle the holder to free instruction in Musie at the College for one year, 
with the probability of renewal for a second year. Successful candidates must 
follow a course of study approved by the Director of the Department of 
Music, Sir Walter Parratt 

Further particulars may be had on application to the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Reading 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


Ox ESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 

Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the sults of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of “ Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Examiners, eom- 
posed of leading Educationalists. 

For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR 


COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 


EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
Radley College, 











competition ou July 2nd and 3rd. 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


Abingdon. 
J LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I7th, 198 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 

Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 

Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-810) 
on JULY Ist to Srd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


weseesas yy = = x e - 
Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 
dates must be under 15. 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. ‘ 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£20) BEGINS on JUNE 10th, 
at Giggleswick, in London, or, under conditions, at Preparatory Schools, 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswic k School, Settle, Yorks 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for “Sexey”’ Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
16th, 17th. 

For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER. __ ee ee 

YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G, OSBORN, MLA, 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 

_For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


| ss LMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
| ye COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. { and Moderna 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships aunually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c.. ipply BURSAR, Epsom College 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. Tes 


sities. 








lassical 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scholarships of £70 a year, three of 
£4) a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER 


lb rAUL’S SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for filling about Twenty-five VACANC 

HELD on TUESDAY, J 23rd, and foll g days 
ipplication should be made to the 

1, Hammersmith Road, W. 

An EXAMINATION 
th, and 26th, to fll up not less 
lential, SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
letter, to the BURSAR, 








- 





Foundation will be 
For particulars of the Examinat e 
Bursar.{Mr. 8. BEWSHER, St. Pau!’s Sel 
eee SCHOOL 
will be HELD on JUNE 24th, 25 
RESIDENTIAL, and three non-Kes 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by 


. = 


than five 


also some 


} 
Little Dean's Y .s.W. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 


\ EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 15 guineas 

to 6” guineas) will be held on THURSDAY, July 2ud, and two following days. 

—For further particulars apply to the BURSAR. 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 


Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Liaes. Boys, 10-19 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-5) [t. above sea level in 











beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fist . bathing, boating, 

football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 
NAST BOU RN SE. 

“DELICATE or BACKWARD BOY RECEIVED by EXPERIENCED 

GRADUATE. Careful teaching. Home life.—'* THOROUGH,” c/o J. and 


J. Paton, 148 Cannon Street. London 


GQ TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GI 
Ne 





ERD yw. ¢ RIERSON, a self-cured 
IV 


> 
v 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN'S SONS 
for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest refereuces. Prospectus on 





application.—Address, Acomb) House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, London, W. Established 1890, 
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EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
N 


EAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its owu grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and_ other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


OUTHAM 8 CHO OL, YO R K. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. 

(Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &e ) 
Special terms for boys under 14 aud under 13. - 
lor copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HER'T'S.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 

2th, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 

£30, und four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable tovether.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H; COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three Scholarships value 9 guineas per annuum, One Warden’s Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 

The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradtield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 





Leisure-hour Work 




















RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION JULY 2nd and 3rd. 
TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS £50. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS £30 open 
to Norfolk Boys. 
Applications must reach the HEAD-MASTER 
not later than 20th June. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE —SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, and llth. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, valve from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY: Three Scholar- 
ships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY: and the second ot Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for Boys born. educate), or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


"= LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions; Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Oilicers and Clergymen.—Apply LHEAD-MAS'TER, 


7DROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July Ist and 2nd. 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


NAS TBOURN  E CO Lb & GB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
¥. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Kugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerev. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for FIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY I1st.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, Srd, and 4th. One of £37, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per anoum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Couucil Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MAS'TER or SECRETARY. 


























Caer eae ee a 
T SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 

‘Lhree Opeu Scholarships; also special Scholarships and Exhibitions for 

Sous of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden’s Nominations.—Apply for 
pense to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
’erth. 
Q HER BORNE SCHOOL — 
KO An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
uuder 15 ou June Ist. will be held m the first week of J une.—Further informa- 
ton can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


. emeaharitenaies PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 








Loys prepared for Sherborne School, Pablie Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Heud-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 15 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds; cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society. Freuch and German, Home life; efficient supervision. 
I pay J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), formerly of 
Bishopstone, RECEIVES PUPILS. SEVEN passed into Oxford or 
Cambridge during past year.—South Lutfenham Kectory, Stamford. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained ov Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


TIO INVALIDS.—A_ LIST 











of MEDICAL MEN 

+ RECEIVING RESIDEN'l-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with fall particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “‘lriform, Loudou.” Teleyhoue No. 1354 (Gerrard), 
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FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISR 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chaj 
near Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly eonulved. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Arg 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy evjoyinen 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmuki 4 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Degen 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Pip 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. ' 











——— = i oe ST 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH ang 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils woutel to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Exvellout opportunit 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms vem 
moderate. Hest Euglish refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registere |), Q wi Bérigay,” 


SS. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, ani Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Ouly Preneh 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Rue dy 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to 
meet parents. 
T E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMAN DY.—Country 

4 home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses. 
Caev and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful rounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE, 

N ISS WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
aa has OPENED a small BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—Por particulary 
write to Heathfield. 


G ERMANY.—DUSSELDORF, HERDERSTRASSE 3. 


First-class PENSION for GIRLS. Home life. Masters from Conservatoire 
and Academy. Games, Excelient references.—Prospectus on application to 
Friuvlein LESSLER. 
| ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpstr,, 
t RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet ceutral position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (inel. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Hichest refs, 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension), 

IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situate] on the Lake of Thun, 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking aud driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss S{MPKIN. 


M URREN, near Interlaken, 


SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 


GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 






































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


Bsaerss in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

| an SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. ''RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. ‘To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Edueation Denartment, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Homo or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, BR. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





143 Cannon Street, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


UDDHISM.—A LECTURE will be delivered by the 
BHIKKHU ANANDA METTEYYA, a Buddhist Monk, at the 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, on WEDNESDAY next, June 3rd. Tickets 
2s. 6d. and Is., from the SECRETARY, 14 Bury Street, W.C. Doors open at 
7.30 p.m. for 8 o'clock. 
7F.O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s, 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


OLIDAY HOME for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Large 
house, with garden, playground, and every convenience, near to park, 
and within 15 minutes of sea, where boys would be taken every day when fine. 
Cricket and games. Every effort made to give a thoroughly happy home. 
Good references given and required.—Apply, The PRINCIPAL, Berkswell 
House, Bertram Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
mi nreeawrnmeivztztiss @ WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
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BLIND, Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
loyment Howe Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
— vounties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
ba H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


| SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now & few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCE. ed i. ee ee ssc 
: TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
N Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Ch Lirman : His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers : Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, 5. W.—Address: The SECKETARY, at the Orphanage, 
| T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind vi Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 7 ae ctl 
T\EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
fiolidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 
‘ falks, picnics, games. music; aud in the Summer, tennis and 
Fast thronch trains —Prosnectus from PROPRIFTOR 








moorland. 
bathing. 
FWLLHELI, THE NEW RESORT.—Beautiful sandy 
beach, crescent-shaped,5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 
Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fisbing, Shooting, Boating, and Bathing. 
Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mountain air — 
heather and brine.—Lllustrated Booklet from Boroves Accountant, Pwllheli. 


MHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W, 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, Loudon, W. : 

YPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentiemen salferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming aud Garleuing, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOUD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. ai 

TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: ** Syndicate, Kendal.” 


\AXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, aud False Teeth bought 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 
RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may Lave for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVEKSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 























OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffieki Workhouse in 18%. Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£1 * 16s—NORTH CAPE and FJORDS CRUISE on 
the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ Tonnage 3,274. 
£9 9s. —CRUISES to the FJORDS ONLY. 
Secretary, 5 Kndsleigi Gardens, London, N.W. 

)XPEDITION TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.— 
An Exploration Expedition (cruise for one year, with possible 
extension) is now being arranged under leadership of experienced Traveller. 
Gentlemen ovly.—For particulars, address ‘‘M. R. §.,"" Box 248, care of The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MEDOC. 

















INNES SMITH & CO./“M AY ZOWN E” 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BARE BOOKS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF H. H. DOBREE, ESQ, 
REMOVED FROM 4 QUEEN'S GATE PLACE, 8.W. 

i" ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. WILL SELL BY 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chuncery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
June 4th, at one o'clock, the ABOVE LIBRARY. and other Properties, com- 
prising finely bound Sets of Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works, 16 vols,; Eight- 
eenth Century Illustrated Editions of Boccaccio, Ariosto, Le Sage, Moliére, 
&c., in contemporary bindings; a Specimen of Roger Payne's Work; an 
interesting Fourteenth Century MS.; Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, Original 
Edition; Florio’s Montaigne, First Edition, aud others in Old Enghsh 
L terature; Books and Pamphlets relating to America; Pennant’s London, 
extra-Illustrated and extenled to 2 vols. ; Albums of old Mezzotint Portraits ; 
Ackermann s Microcosm of London, 3 vols. ; Newhouse’s Roadster’s Album and 
Scenes on the Road, 2 vols; Rawstorne’s Gamonia; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, First Edition with Rowlandson’s Designs, and other Rare Books 
with Coloured Plates; an Original Drawing by George Cruikshank, a copy of 
the “Omnibus” in parts, and others bearing his autograph siznatare; First 
Editious of the Writings of Richard Jefferies, 24 vols. ; Chesterfield’s Letters, 
Best Evlition, 5 vols. and Jesse's George Selwyn, First E:lition, 4 vols., fine 
copies in the original cloth; Ruskin'’s Stones of Venice, &., 4 vols., First 
Editions; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols.; Dur.y’s Rome, 6 vols.; and other 
Standard Historical Works and Books in General Literature. 

To be viewel and Catalognes had. 





CLASSICAL AND STANDARD WORKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE DR. GUNION RUTHERFORD (formerly Head-Muaster of West- 
miuster School). 


N ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. WILL SELL BY 
1 AUCTION at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, 
June 5th, at one o'clock, the above LIBRARY, comprising complete sets of 
the Jourval of Hellenic Studies: Revue des Etudes Grecques ; Classical 
Revew and Journal of Philology; Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum at 
Grecarum ; Critical Texts, and Translations of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
both English and Foreign; the Writings of Freeman, Mahatfy, Jebb, and 
others; Stephanus, Thesaurus, Best Edition, 7 vols.; Standard Works in 
Divinity, &c.; also the LIRRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, including an exten- 
sive Collection of Alpine Books, with a complete Set of the Alpine Journal, 
23 vols., original cloth. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


READJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 
Mexican Central Railway Company, Ld. 
National Railroad Company of Mexico. 


A very large majority of the Securities called for deposit under the Plan 
and Avreement of Readjustment and Union, dated 6th April, 1908, having 
been deposited thereunder, Notice is hereby given that the Readjustment 
Managers have DECLARED SAID PLAN OPERATIVE. 

The opportunity is offered to Holders of Securities who have not yet 
deposited the same under the Plan to make such deposit with any of the 
Depositaries named therein, on or before 6th June, 1908, inclusive, after 
which date no deposits will be received, except in the discretion of the Re- 
adjustment Mauagers, and on such terms as they way prescribe. 

Deposits ot Stocks and Securities of both of said Companies may be made 
in London with :— 

J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 

145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 

67 Lombard Street, E.C, 

Dated 27th May, 190s, 

KUHN LOEB & CO., 
LADENBURG THALMANN & CO., 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 





SPEYER BROTHERS. 

7 Lothbury, E.C, 
SWISS BANKVEREIN, 

43 Lothbury, E.C. 


SPEYER & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 
BANK fir HANDEL und 
INDUSTRIE, 
BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Readjustment Managers. 





s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales ‘ 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Svenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of Eugland, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1st4 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburve’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poema, 
3 vols., 1544. 100000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants, — 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


M USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
5 post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20.000 publications. Free by 
ost, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Jewcastle, Southsea, 














Per Doren. 
Bots. §- Bots. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ian 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usnally sold at ligher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
wg unmber of customers it pro- 
cures us im London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 
Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 
carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 
Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


paid. 
To be obtained also from— 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 


Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 
rromotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and 
other Chemists. “‘Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. Oily 
and non-oily, 2s. 6d. aud 4s. 3d. 


LS 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaDLe In ADVANCE. 





Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, | Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom os eee a #1 86..014648.. 0732 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 112 6...0163...0832 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Aloney Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JoHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PusBuisHer, “ Spectator” Office, 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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ELKINGTON £,°° 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues The Finest 

CLOCKS, 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 





“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 





EL KINGTON *,° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, ec. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 

Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO. 

Montreal. 


Esplanade, Caicutta. 


Birmingham, 





PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


at 
DRUCE’S 
It is Well Made and Inexpensive 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 
GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 


and 
PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 
at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 


for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DRUCE and CoO, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 


invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
‘ight supper repast. 
In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Ohemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


A GOOD NOVEL. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE SINS OF THE!/SIGN POSTS FOR 


FATHERS ; CHILDREN. 
OR, THE WYE VALLEY! Witha Preface by the B 
MYSTERY. of Glasgow and Gallows 


By THOMAS WALTON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“This is a story which should be 
welcomed in every house, for it is 
unspoiled by wild sensation and 
full of human interest.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


AN ORIGINAL STORY. 
AT THE ELEVENTH 
HOUR. 


By ADA T. BROWNING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Illustrated by Miss E. A, Ibbs. 
By a GRANDMOTHER, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 55, 


“ The value of such an admi 

written book cannot be Pm 
ated. Its teaching is lofty and 
definite.” —Scottish Chronicle, 


THE SOLDIERS oF 
THE QUEEN. 
By E. MARY DIXON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A strong and fascinating story “Admirably suited for young 
in verse.” — Baptist Times. people.” —Perthshire Courier, 


Write for List of New Books free by post. 
LONDON : ROBERT SCOTT, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.c. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpos. Codes: Umsicopz and ABQ, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marratr 3601), W., LONDON, 
GOD'S REVELATION 
To the SOUL of MAN, 
In the SOUL, 
By the SOUL, 
A DISCOURSE sent free of all cost on application to 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


CHELSEA HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 
OLD RANELAGH GARDENS, 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
JUNE 25th, 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th, JULY ist. 


Tickets at the Pageant Room, Town Hall, Chelsea ; 
and of all Agents. 


and 





























Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE PURE 
VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £67,000,000. 
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Maurice Hewlett’s 
New Novel 


3rd Impression 
Now Ready 68 


The Spanish Jade 
With 4 Coloured Illustrations and 
End-papers by WILLIAM HYDE 


“The whole story, from first 
to last, is splendid, and 
again and again in reading it 
recalls that other masterpiece of 
Spanish romance, which hitherto 
has had no rival—namely, Méri- 
mée’s ‘Carmen.’ Mr. Hewlett’s 
romance is worthy a place by its 
side.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. Hewlett’s imaginative 
powers are illustrated once again 
in this brilliant study.” 

—Athenzum. 

“ The work of a practised crafts- 
man, skilful and ingenious in exe- 
cution.”—Times. 

“Would beguile the dreariest 
bour and fire the dullest imagina- 
tion.” — World. 

«“ Exquisitely illustrated by Mr. 
William Hyde. His coloured 
end-papers and illustrations have 
the flavour of life in them.”—Star. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed's 


New Novel 


2nd impression 
Now Ready 6s 


By Their Fruits 


Writing of this work in the American 
Independent, Justin McCarthy says :— 


“We have not had this Spring 
many novels of Modern Society. 
I may mention one which is eu- 
tirely out of the common, alike 
in conception, in character-draw- 
ing and in its curious blending of 
the real and the ideal It is a 
very powerful story, thrilling with 
interest from first to last, and 
with character-drawiug which in 
some of its figures displays a 
genuine and captivating original- 
ity. In the formation of more 
than one of the characters are 
combined the elements of passion, 
pain and wonder. I feel well con- 
vinced the story will add to the 
already high reputation of Mrs, 
Campbell Praed.” 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
La Belle Sauvage, London 


AND AFTER. 
No. 376. JUNE, 

Tae Evotvtion or TarirF Rerorm iy tur Tory 
Party. By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.1.E, 

Ay “ImpertaAL ConreRENCcE”’ OF THE CHURCH AND 
ITs SIGNIFICANCE. By the Right Rev. Bishoy 
Welldon. 

Tae Cutt or THE Monster Wanrsuip. By Sir 
William H. White, K.C.B. (late Director of 
Naval Construction). 

GexeraL Gorpox: A PersowaL REMINISCENCE. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount Esher, G.C.V.O. 

ConvERSATIONS WITH ZOBEIK PASHA AT GIBRALTAR, 
By the Right Hon. Lord Ribblesdale. 

Beyiections aT THE SALON AND THE RoyraL 
Acapemy, By H. Heathcote Statham. 

Eveeyics as a SociaL Force. By Montague 
Crackanthorpe, K.C. 

A Great Norrotxk Hovse. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

Tae PERMANENCE OF Worpswortu. By Herbert 
Paul, M.P. 

Tae “Ricut To Work.” By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Otrmric Games. By J. Astley Cooper. 

Tae Conriict or CivinisaTions IN Inpta, By 
H. G. Keene, C.1.E. 

Eqvaity anp ELemeNtTary ScHoo.s. By D. C. 
Lathbury, 





London: 
Srortiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackeray. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
see. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cen Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bank Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 








DOWN WITH THE 
TARIFF! 


A TALE OF FREE TRADE. 


By Lady BELL. 


PAPER COVERS. 


ONE SHILLING. 





“IT SETS FORTH THE POSITION 
OF THE FREE TRADERS WITH A 
CLEARNESS AND DEFINITENESS 
THAT COULD NOT POSSIBLY 
BE ATTAINED IN A SERIES OF 
ESSAYS OR TREATISES.” 


—Glasgow Herald, 





DOWN WITH THE 
TARIFF! 


A TALE OF FREE TRADE. 


By Lady BELL. 


PAPER COVERS. 


ONE SHILLING, 





A. L. HUMPHREYS, 


187 Piccadilly, 


London ; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with a freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LeapennaLyt 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 .. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cam brics of Messrs, 


POCKET Roninson & Cieaver have a 


BIB Altice 22s world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
tists post rez. HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkins, 2/1l per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1144, each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
eel i Roller towelling, 34. 
amples ani ver yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK | Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 114d. per yard, Strong 


Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

TABLE ywéstse LINEN, 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 

sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE _ BOIGNE. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net.* (Sold separately.) 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


COME AND FIND ME. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, : 
Author of “The Magnetic North,” &c. [2nd Impression. 
“ A remarkable book, full of life and wonder.””"—Morning Post. 


S H E A V E Ss 1 [5th Impression. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul,” &c. 


“Mr, Benson has never done anything better. ‘Sheaves’ is a fine aoeel. 
—Truth. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, [4th Impression. 
Author of “Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.”’ 
* A delightful book, full of humour and the keenest observation,”"—Puch. 








MR. BRAM STOKER’ s NEW “NOVEL. 


LADY ATHLYNE. 


By BRAM STOKER, Author of “The Man,” &c. [Next week. 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” Xc. [3rd Impression. 
“We have met few heroines go adorable. The scenes are as vivid as the 


people.” — Times, 
RAW EDGES. 
Studies and Stories. By PERCEVAL LANDON. 
With Designs by ALBERTO MARTINI. 
*‘ Distinguished by a remarkable power and by an intensity of grip very 
rarely fouud in the British ‘ conte.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [3rd Edition 
Author of “The Man of Property” and ‘‘ The Country House,” 
“Stands distinct and clear as a novel of conspicuous power.”’—Nation, 
* Prospectus on application. 
HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





WM. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 

By Sir Francis Channing, Bart., M.P. 

Angus Hamilton, 
By Andrew Lang. 


REVIEW. 


1908, 


Str Henry Camppe.y-BANNERMAN. 

Hanis ULLAN anp THE INDO-AFGHAN FrRonTieR. By 

Tur Cuer-p’Euvre oF Morsievk ANATOLE FRANCE. 

THOREAU IN TweNnTY VoLumEs. By Henry 5S. Salt. 

Free TRADE tx Epvucation, By A Catholic Outcast. 

Dante's Poetic Concertion or Woman. By Alfred Austin, P.L. 

ENGLAND Seen THROUGH FRENcH Eyres. By Constance A. Barnicoat. 

Deane anv ‘‘ Tue Times.” By B. 

Guynery Recorps or THE Firet. By Excubitor. 

SocraLismM AND Potrtics. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 

A View or Sovutn AFRICAN Y eae AND THEIR PRosLEMS.—III, By 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M 

Tue SraGeE aND THE PURITAN. 

Notes ON THE SALON DES INDEPENDANTS. 

Foreicn AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

Tue Miiuis or THE Gops.—L. By Elizabeth Robins. 

CORRESPONDENCE: THE COMING CRISIS IN THE PUBLISHING 
Eveleigh Nash. 

INDEX. 


By A Spectator. 
By Arthur Ransome. 


Trape. By 


London : 


ALBANY REVIEW.—June. 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN - Haroip SPenpER 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE BUDGET ... .. W. SUTHERLAND 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THREE-CORNERED CONTESTS 
H. Humparers 


‘annem H. DraPrer 
Lawrence W. HawakpD 
CHARLES BATEMAN 


CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 





**OLYMPIC GAMES, OLD AND NEW” 
THE ‘‘RING’’ IN ENGLISH . 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES 


MR. MALLOCK ON SOCIALISM ; Epwakp JEenxKs 
VERSE ASCRIBED TO SHAKESPEARE J. H. Incram 
THE SECRET OF JAPANESE ART J. Ingram Bryay 


OLD HUMPHREY'S WALKS IN LONDON... .. ©. 8. P. Harwes 
WOMAN’s PROGRESS: A REPLY A. Beatrice Wauis-CHarmMan 
THE IRONY OF SAMUEL BUTLER ... . Desmoxpy MacCartury 


LONDON: JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W 
FOLLOW UP! New Story of HARROW 
By ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS FOX. 


“ Will commend itself...... to all who value a sympathetic treatment of the 





virtues and follies of youth. * Morning Post.——‘‘ A healthier......story of 
school life could not be.” Graphic.——“ A fine humour and an easy style.” 
Manchester Courrer. “ Clever characterisation of boy types.’’ Times, 





BROWN, LANGHAM, & CO., London. 6s. 
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THE 
CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


No. 510. JUNE. 


Now Ready, 


SIR T. P. WHITTAKER, M.P., 


on “ The Financial Aspect of the Licensing Bill,” 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 


on “ Common-sense about Brewing and the Bill.” 
WEBB 


on “Zhe Necessary Basis of Society.” 


SIR WM. RAMSAY, D.C.L, 


n The Carnegie Trust and Scvuttish 


SIDNEY 


ry 
Universities,” 


THOMAS LOUGH, M.P., 


n “ Free Trade and the late Ministry.” 


Rt. Hon. 


IBSEN AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER - 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS - - 


VIVISECTION AND DISEASE 
By the Hon. SrerHen CoLermwas 


PRESENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE By W. Scorr Parr, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


By Henry Ross, . 


By Prof. Burxrrr. 


PRICE 2s. 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


6d. 





London : 





ECONOMIC WORKS 
BY W. W. CARLILE, M.A. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN MONEY. 


Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., in his list of the ** Best Hundred 
books of To-day,” contributed to ‘*T.P.’s Weekly ” (Jan. 24th), 
says:—‘‘Important enough in respect of originality and 
capacity of handling for fnclusion here is 


W. W. CARLILE’S ‘THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN MONEY.’” 7s. 6d. net. 

The LIVERPOOL POST says of the writer's treatment of the 

subject that it **should secure for Mr. Carlile’s intensely 


interesting volume a place beside the celebrated treatise of 
Lord Liverpool on ‘The Coins of the Realm.’ 


(34) 








Published by MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND 
ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 


ios. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘** Mr. Carlile is a hard hitter and an acute thinker. The 
dominant economical doctrines have had no more trenchant 
assailant for a long time.” 
SPECTATOR.—*‘ It is refreshing to turn to the acute practical 
reaseume | based on the facts of foreign commerce to be foundin 
Part Ill. of Mr. W. W. Carlile’s ‘ Economic Method and Economic 
Fallacies.’’ 
UARTERLY REVIEW.—‘‘His excellent work on 
ethod and Economic Fallacies.’” 


Published by EDWARD ARNOLD, London. 


*Economi 





Now Ready.—Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 202, price 3s. 6d. 


WHAT IS THE SUBSTANGE OF FAITH? 


A Reply to 

SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
aud a Response to 
THE NEW THEOLOGY CHALLENGE 
against 
REVEALED RELIGION. 
By HENRY SULLEY, 
Author of ‘The zpomgte of Exekiel’s Prophecy,” “* Spiritism,” “* Where are Our 
ead Friends?” ** Brita in Prophecy,” &c. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited, 
London ; and of all Booksellers, 
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ST. GEORGE’S 
REVIEW. 


The New Illustrated Monthly. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW ON 
SALE EVERYWHERE. .., 


The Most Beautiful Magazine 
Published. 


TWO COLOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Read this Remarkable Table of Contents. ' 


PERMANENT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF AN ARMY. By H. BELLOC. 


Presents a fascinating picture of service 
in the ranks by a man who has had the 
real experience, and shows how little 
the most important things in war have 
changed since the days of the Romans, 
in spite of the improvements in im- 
plements and the march of science. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
THEATRICAL CRISIS. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
This article will be read with amusement 
by the public, but with mixed feelings by 
actors, dramatists, and especially by 
theatrical managers. 


THE VOLUNTEERS: a Retrospect. 
By Colonel Sturmey Cave. 


ONE WAY OF _ ART. 
By Violet Hunt. 


A STAFF OFFICER'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


Critique on Sir Ian Hamilton’s Book. 


OPIUM IN CHINA. 
By S. Mervyn. 


THAT POOR FELLOW WRIGLEY. 
By Harold Begbie. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
By Cecil Battine. 


NOTES BY TERRITORIALIST. 





PRICE . . . One Shilling. 


For Sale on all Bookstalls, 
by Newsagents everywhere, 


| WORLDS 





or direct from the Publisher, 95 Fetter Lance, E.C. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


New Six-Shilling Fiction. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


R. J.’s MOTHER, AND 
SOME OTHER PEOPLE. 
Mustrated. 
By the Author of “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
“Old Chester Tales,” &c. 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “A Woman's War,” &o, 


“A really charming romance of Bertrand Du Guesclin, the 
knight so renowned. "—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BARRIER. itlustrated. 
By REX BEACH, Author of “Spoilers of the North,” &c, 


“A most inspiriting and absorbing book.”— Morning Leader, 


PURPLE AND HOMESPUN. 


By S. M. GARDENHIRE, Author of “The Long Arm,” 
A romance of the English Diplomatic Circle. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
By Princess TROUBETZKOY (Amelie Rives). 
An idealists love story. 


Miscellaneous Publications. 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE 
NAKED EYE. [Shortly. 


By G. P. SERVISS. Illustrated, 6s. net (post-free 6s. 4d.) 


BETWEEN THE TWILIGHTS: 


GEING STUDIES OF INDIAN WOMEN BY ONE OF 
THEMSELVES. 

By CORNELIA SORABJI. 5s. net (post-free 5s. 4d.) With 
Cover and End-paper Designs by J. Lockwoop KIPLING. 


IN THE MAKING: 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Illustrated, 6s. net (post-free 6s. 4d.) By SVANTE 
ARRHENIUS, of the Nobel Institute, Stockholm. 


“A remarkable volume.”—Spectator. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


June Number Now Ready, 





Containing Contributions by: 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Norman Duncan 
W. D. Howells 
Richard Le Gallienne 
Prof. T. R. Lounsbury 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT. Illus. W. Kaempffert 
AMONG THE ESKIMOS. Illus. V. Stefansson 


GO Illustrations by 
Frank Craig 
Howard Pyle 


and others, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 


A Memoir. By REGINALD LUCAS. With Illustrations, 
including several Sketches of Political Personages by Colonel 
SAUNDERSON. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


“It is difficult, even on rising from this very readable memoir, to remember 
that Colonel Saunderson is dead. He was so very much alive, 80 op | 
in presence, so trenchant in debate, so opulent in wit, so splendid in his bol 
and ruthless warfare.......Mr. Reginald Lucas offers us an admirable picture of 
this very lovable man.”—Daily Chronicle. 

** The Colonel was one of the ablest, wittiest, most exasperating, and most 
respected of the opponents of Home-rule. His biography is a sprightly story. 
++...1t is good to have a well-written biography of such a man.” 

—Yorkshire Daily Post, 

“Mr. Lucas has given usa crisp, breezy, outspoken volume. Its charm is 
heightened by reproductions of political cartoons, pictures of places, and side- 
splitting caricatures,’’—Standard, 


A WOMAN'S WAY THROUGH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Junior. With Map, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“*Graphic narrative and descriptive power and close observation illuminate 
its pages. It is distinguished, moreover, by the fact that Mrs. Hubbard 
pursued and achieved, with rare tenacity, courage, and sipgleness of purpose, 
a definite objective.”’"—Evening Standard, 

** No more fascinating story of travel has appeared these many years.” 

—Country Life. 

“ The story of this expedition into a vast silent country of primeval forest, 
magnificent lakes and rivers, with only here and there a handful of natives 
living their toilsome lives, is told in a gentle, womanly manner rather new 
among the works of women explorers.”— Westminster Gazette, 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY. 


Being the Account of a Journey from North China to 
Burma through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. By R. F. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., District Officer and Magistrate, 
Weihaiwei. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy Svo, 
15s. net. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 
ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 140 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 





21s. net. 
“This is emphatically the book of the season as regards travel, and few 
seasons have produced anything of the kind.”—Atheneum, 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX TO TRAVELS 

AMONGST the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR 
With 61 Figures of New Genera and Species. Medium 8vo, 
2ls. net. 


‘“*A contribution of the first importance to the interesting subject of 
geographical distribution.”—Times. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES. 
By AXEL MUNTHE. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


The Author of these Sketches has already in his Letters from a Mourning 
City and Vagaries—of which this book is an enlarged reprint—proved a keen 
and competent student of Italian life. Most of the Papers refer to the Author's 
experiences as a Doctor in Paris and in cholera-stricken Naples, and during a 
long sojourn at his enchanting island of Capri. 


THE LAW OF HOSPITALS, 


Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and other kindred Institutions, whether 
Voluntary or Rate-supported. By ARTHUR TURNOUR 
MURRAY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE KING'S CUSTOMS. 


Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1800. By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST 
HOLLAND. With a Preface by F. 8. PARRY, C.B., Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board of Customs. With Lllustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 


Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. By 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE RISE OF MAN. 
By Colonel C. R,. CONDER, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


In this work Colonel Conder traces the evolution of Man in all ages, with the 
object of showing the eternal purpose of history, and the Asiatic origin of 
civilisation, together with the single origin of mankind, and the customs and 
faiths of all races. It is founded mainly ou monumental and on contemporary 
evidence, with chapters on Early Man, Civilisation, Historic Religions, the 
Hebrews, and Historic Christianity. Some 200 original works, of accepted 
authority, are cited in the Notes, and the whole is the outcome of thirty years 
of study, and of personal knowledge. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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NOW READY. Sewed, price 64, 
(By Post, 7jd.) 


The Problems 
and Perils of 
Socialism. 





Letters to a Working Man, 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


CONTENTS. 


Capital the Working Man’s Server and 
Helper 

The Force that Makes the Wheels Go Round 

“The Richer the State the Poorer the 
People” 

It is Impossible for Wealth to Accumulate 


without the Working Classes being 
Benefited. 
Socialism in Practice 


The National Workshops of 1848 

The State and the Individual 

The Family 

Old-Age Pensions—Cutting-Down Schemes 

Old-Age Pensions Again 

State Feeding of Children and the Endow- 
ment of Motherhood 

The Old Poor Law 

What is Value? 

Sweating and a Minimum Wage 

The Reserves of Labour 

The Unemployed 

What will it Cost? 
to Come from ? 

Thrift 

National and Municipal Trading 

The Lesson of the Roman Empire 


Where is the Money 


This Volume is a reprint of a series of Letters 
which appeared in THE SPECTATOR, and 
which embody the author’s view that Socialism 
would imperil the safety of the State by breaking 
down the character of the citizens, and by drying 
up the sources of national wealth. The articles 
provide an exposition of the case against 
Socialism, and it is hoped that in their present 
convenient form they may be brought to the 
notice of a larger circle of readers. 


Mr. Strachey dedicates the book to President 
Roosevelt, ‘‘not because of private friendship 
nor out of personal regard, though these would 
have been reasons amply sufficient,” but because 
he regards the President as one of the most 
convinced and most powerful opponents of 
Socialism living. 


Copies of “‘ The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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gMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY.—WITH PORTRAITS, 14s. net. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Volume II. By J. B. ATLAY, 
Author of ‘Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart. : a Memoir,” &. 


*,* This Volume completes the Work. Copies of Volume I. may still be had, 
price i4s. net. 











ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B., 


Author of “ Recollections, 1832-1886,” &c. With a Frontispiece, 6s. net. 





ANIMAL LIFE. By F. W. GAMBLE, D.Sc., F.B.S., 


Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University, Manchester, With numerous 
—_—— aud | Half-Ton Tone Illustra tions, crown n 8vo, 6s. net. [Just t Publ ished. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE 

AND HIS WORKS. ar 5 pe te —, 
and Notes of a Deceas 

Relative by Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G., of H.M.’s Diplomatic 
_ Sani (retired). 9s. net. [Just Published, 


A A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEAR E. LIBRARY EDITION. By SIDNEY LEE. Pro- 


fusely Lllustrated with Photogravures. Facsimiles, 
Topographical Views, &. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Medium 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. (Just Published, 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. With a Portrait, 


8s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Full of humax interest, v: ried incident, and good stories ” 




















NEW S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


CHATEAU ROYAL. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P., 
Author of “ Alain Tanger’s Wife,” “‘ Beyond the Wall,”’ &. 


THE HONOUR OF “x.” 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of “ A € vardin: al and his Conscience,” “* Amalia,” &c. 


THE FLEMINCS. By JESSIE and CHARLES 


FIELDING MARSH. 


TIMES.—*‘ Its agreeable style, its ot asant setting, and the amiability of 
its characters mingle in a quiet flow, which will make hours spent over it 








well repaid.” 





THE FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE 


By ANDREW LORING. 


THE GREY KNIGHT. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MORNING POST.—‘A cha racteristie boo rik of its author’s; a graceful 
comedy of sentiment, with clearly-realised actors, a hu mour that tells, and a 
pathos that moves; in fact, another ‘ Peter’ s Mother: 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


Second By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, /m™pression. 


4CA4DEMY.—“ A very great book, containing a very great moral purpose.” 





CROSSRIGGS. oie NB... 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
TRUTH.—“*‘ Crossriggs’ fascinates you with the perfect delightfulness of 
its scenes, characters, and descriptions.” 


THE FOREWARNERS. ciovarb¥: cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Otrvia AGrestr Rossetti. With an 
Introduction by Mre. HUMPHRY WARD. [Shortly. 


: OOF 





THE CRADLE 
THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Voyage to the West Indies. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


The TIMES says:—‘* We have perhaps said enough to recommend this 
fascinating book to all who appreciate a great subject worthily treated and 
yet lightly and brightly. All who know the Antilles will recoguise its ex- 
cellence at once. In those who lack that knowledge it cannot but inspire a 
yearning to seek it forthwith on the spot with Sir Frederick Treves as their 
guide, philosopher, and friend.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER, 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 





1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
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